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4 4 DOMESTIC MEMOIRS, 
| re Eincetity: of ye 1 friendihip,/1 ive 
[tha doubted ; But am not ready to 
 _ you an imputation, on the 


. de requeſt you — Ton. my. * ſentiments _ 
; * 10 the preſent ſtate of ſociety, government, 
Ta ER and manners in this country.” The ſub- 
2 ? ges important; it involves all 'the beſt 
B 5 * intereſts of ſociety, of fami d 

d ieiduals: but it has been the ſubject of 
3 do much * "fo; ——— 
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5 5 neu ſyltem, or even for adding 1050 or in- 
= rb 17 upon, the old. 1 *, 


nate the ; improv ement of the kunarmind, 
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the progreſs of virtue, ant happineſs, of 
the world: it is an art, a ſcience, on cd 


our being, virtue, dn +c:f JI ſo much 
den pen elt leb . E Ever bean jet * 


fectionate e, 
"11 1THEKTO, etucation-has been: Soni: - 


Austed, as to contract the powers of the 


minds e met, of intelli- 


FT Es 


ee in a narrow channels the objetiof 


it kas been to teach wa Ar ro THINK, 
rather than, row TO THINK. The end 


of education, is, to unfold ann. 


ers of the human; mind, direct them 0 
ſuitable objects, and oſtrengthen bm? 
exerciſe : it is the: art of preparing childs 
ren for the duties of life. Thę ae 
in giving a ſyſtem of education would. 


comparatively ſmall, if there was a mt 
fi milarity in the circumſtanees of men: but 
EA rs; mom en 8 
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. lake exceptions ariſing from. I la 
cafes; and, which lead us to depart from 
general principles. Here aſſiſtance is 


moſt needed; and here it is moſt ikely 


to fail: for che caſes are ſo numerous and 
complicated, that they fall not within the 


compaſs of imagination to conceive, nor 
of human {kill to arrange. 


| ' © THERE are, indeed, general exceptions 


5 and variations, which may be diſtinguiſhed 
with greater preciſion, and leſs difficulty: 


_ thoſe whichariſe from difference in chmate, 


- 

3 
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anode of government, and general circum- 
_ Nances of ſociety. The ſyſtems of educa- 
tion written in Europe, are too local to be 
transferred to America: they are generally 
deſigned for a ſtyle of life, different from 
that, which it is neceſſary for the inhabit- 
ants of the United States to adopt : they 
not reach our circumſtances, and are 
not ſuited to the genius of our govern- 
ment. We have already ſuffered much 


Ax too great. an avidity for Britiſh cuſtoms » 
K and manners: it is now time to become 


ciples af 


* in our 18, Pr. 
education, 
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education, drefs, and manners, as we are in VA 
our laws and government. To promote 
this kind of independence, for which the 
late revolution opens a glorious theatre, 
ſhall be my humble attempt, in the ſequel. 
vou will be fo good, as to make my 
reſpectful compliments to Mr... 
| who, you inform me, is about to place 
her daughter at the female academy: the 
deſign, I think, is laudable; for I am con- 
fident ſhe will continue to exerciſe her in 
thoſe doineſtic' employments, which will 
be uſeful in every condition and period of 
life. Much has been ſaid on female edu- 
cation ; and much remains to be ſaid on 
that ſubject, and on the dignity and im. 
portance of the female character. Thope, 
in the courſe of theſe memoirs, to con- 
tribute ſomething towards "reſcuing this 
gem from the ſtate in which the pride or 
inattention of man has too long kept it; 
and without which all attempts to ne 
the mode of education will be van. 
Ai my next, I will offer you Cold UL 
4 choughts Jr armory” to the ngen in 
b "Ba Vier z 
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5 : upon each other: here the firſf dawn © 


mental; as well as animal life commences. 


In this mixed ſociety, the mind is to re- 
ceive its firſt tints; the models from which 
it takes. frſt impreſfions, ſentiments, and 


mazims, are always preſent : in this ſitu- 


; ation, education is to be carried on 


through the ſeveral ſtages of Infancy, | 


childhood, and youth, unto mature age. 
HFere the ſparks of genius are fanned or 


1 
1 
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extinguilked : the diſpoſition, like the 


flowing current, takes its courſe; and hab- 
its are formed, which are carried into life. 
| 3 N or only the order and tranc quillity of 
the domeſtic ſtate ; but of fociety, oY 
en what paſſes here. 75 

krHosk who are accuſtomed; in their 
Pour, to the reſtraints of domeſtic diſci- 


pline, Will invariably make peaceable and 


res members of fociety : their habits 


are ſuited to the government of the com- 


mohwealth, to whoſe laws they will cheer- 
" fully yield obedience : and that parent 


. leaves a family of children, early 
i 725 trained * 
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trained to knowledge and virtue, be. 


queaths to his country an ineſtimable 
legacy. But, if the heart is not formed to 
virtuous principles, while under the tu- 


telage of parents, they will remain ſtran- 


gers to virtue and vrder: accuſtomed to 


the unreſtrained indulgence of paſſion at 
home, they will not patiently ſubmit to 


| ſucceſs, remains a queſtion : : but it is nec 
eſſary that all maxims ome be e 0 


the reſtraints of government abroad From 
ſuch undiſciplined members, ariſe domeſtic 
animoſities, diſcord between in iphbors, 


oppoſition to lawful authority! and diſ- 


turbances in ſociety : in order that paſt. 
fions, ſo pregnant with miſchief, be re- 
ſtrained, and the public tranquillity pre- 
ſerved, it is neceſſary that a proper ſyſtem. 
of domeſtic education be eftabliſhed.—. 
What that metliod is, which promiſes moſt 


to the teſt of experiment. h 
FACS, are, not only ſlubborn things, 


but afford the moſt nftruQive leflons z _ 4 


and, though. they do not always, ew eus 
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n view, it may not be amiſs to inquire in- 
= nature of domeſtic ſociety, and the 


_ obligations, which reciprocally bind each 
to the other. 
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As they live together in 


1 eres will ake ple inc ver ll 
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X wan Re great n he Un Werse 
brought Eve to the father of mankind, he 
doubtleſs ] had the happineſs of both parties 9 
equally in view; and to perfet their %. 
dition as ſocial being 85 1 them in the 
neareſt compact for life. Why, then, are 
not the married more generally kappy? 
Becauſe their hearts do not beat in uniſon: 
they have ſeparate pleaſures, oppolite diſ- 
poſitions; ; and from trifling differences, N 
which prudence ſhould lead them to ac. 
commodate, proceed coldneſs and reſerye; th 
feuds and animoſities ſucceed ; domeſtic 
enjoyment is forever baniſhed ; "and, the 
once peaceful dwelling, is tarned I into 4 
| Lene of e bollties ae 
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will” 


; th: ans may, hank a / while, 


ſtrengthen the tie; and good/ſenſe render 


it more permanent: but mutual felicity 
cannot be ſecure, without a ſimilarity of 8 


e and dif ſpoſition,, a reciprocity of 


affection and . a * thought 
meeting thaught,” a © will preventing 
Parental alkeclion can only have 
a genuine and permanent exiſtence, where - 
there is a union of hearts. The paſſions: | 
of thoſe who may be differently united, 
are, it is true, owing to the principles of 
nature ; but miſdirected, or violently 


forced into unfortunate. circumſtances. | 


are, like ſparks of heavenly fire, 


deſigned to animate and bleſs; but falling 


on improper materials, they waſte or in- 


jure the property of mankind.” Parental 
- affeQtion, in minds united by low intereſts, 
; by ambitian or intrigue, but not congenial, + 


may 7 
— 


| 4 ing the complicated chi r 


4 8 4 
e 
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may be render ſouMines, but noruniform , 


11s ens vi vi 


ent of that undefinable union which 
Fblends excellent minds, is amon 


to regard'a child's intereſt in Preference 


to their own. On this affection, is found - 
ed that parental authority, which, in its 
nature, is abſolute: but great prudence is 
* | requiſite i in the exerciſe of ic the ſeat of 
this empire, ſhould be in the nn / 
F and not over the perſon: 


o the: mother, nature has e P 


moſt important truſt ; the education of a 


| cipline of the father; on whom the wif. 
dom of God, and the conſent” of all ages, 
have devolved the protection and govern- 5 


girls wholly, and of boys, until they be 
come proper ſubjects for the regular dif. 


ment of this little community. He is 


formed by nature for the arduous buſineſs 


of providing for his houſehold ; and he is 
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2 mong the moſt 
5 slowing! in all nature; and leads parents 


worſe than an infidel who neglects it. 


* 


Ws 


dane hen co fach and promote xe the good | | 
nx 5 of depraved appetite, have | 


M 


A S4- 


come; — led prong to 4 — 4 ; 
have followed from ſuch conduct: the : 
minds of children left uncultivated, with 
| of vice continually before them, 
have grown up, like thoſe evil weeds that 
infeſt the ieee ſoil, and become the 
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fluenced by the gentle ſpirit af 


mil affection, and reſpect in return. 
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them, hben | 
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zn arbitrary ruler over them; but as an 
affeQionate and benevnlent patron. _— 
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roſenels 0 5 eviittigets, which aber * 
bitter his on life, and render his family 


unhappy. Inſpired with a ſoft and cheer- 


ful temper, the mildneſs and equity of his 
government will mest every expreſſion of 


now pleaſing the ſcene !—2 So * 


„ 4 


rental fandneſs ſwimming in Ws vyes ; 

gentle and kind to his ſervants ; doing # 
thouſand offices of ten ens 
dear him to his little flock ; and ſmiling on 


all around. This, ſurely, is the abode f 
tranquillity; content and cheerfulneſs are 
Lat _—— Here, the Wannen * 
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| Kore, under the nurturing beams of do- 
meſtic education, the mind, like the open- 

ing bloſſom, is gradually expanding and 
maturing, until it yields ſolid and delicious 
fruit. —Of this, the family to which I 
promiſed to Do Ae? affords a I 
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. LETTER IV. 


On the margin of one of thoſe largo 
and beautiful riyers which interſect the 


great continent of North America, and, 


winding its way through a vaſt extent of 
territory, empties into the Atlantic ocean, 


- IM ftood the ancient Bloomſgrove manhon ;. 


more diſtinguiſhed by the virtues of its 
inhabitants, than the magnificence of its 
appearance. Indeed, it would be impof- 
| fible to do juſtice to its owners, or fully 
to deſcribe the felicity of this domeſtic re- 
treat. 1 ſhall only aim at ſome leading 
traits of their domeſtic hiſtory. If, by 


3 doing this in a plain, ſimple narration of 


| * with ſuch incidental remarks and 
hints 


4* 


N 


8 
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voblsrte © nies | 


F excite thr? envy. 155 emulation, 15 hk 
. conclude the portrait has ſome merit : rae 
the ſhafts of enyy are always directed up- 
ward, and emulation preſuppoſes ſome- 
thing worthy of imitation. 2+. FRO 

PERMIT me, fir, to tondudt you init. 
this enchanting anon! where'dwell che 


happy pair, whoſe hearts are FN 


joined in conjugal affection. To attempt 


3 deſcription of their fitu ation and enjoy : 
ments, by alluſions to magnificent build- 


ings, ſplendid equipage, and a numerous 
train of ſervile attendants, would be to leſ- 
fen their merkt, and degrade their eleva- 
tion of mind. To give a romantic pic- 
ture of the beauty and pleaſantneſs E 
this healthful ſituation, would - of OOO 
3 to that which is real. eres 
NATURE had donè every Giger could 


ks wiſhed, to make it ſuſceptible of the 


improvement of art, the embelliſhments of 
taſte, and the culturing hand of wanne 
qualities which remarkably united in the 
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rural ſcene. - The garden, interſpreſad 
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Here waves the corn and there extenduthmend 3; 5 
Here ſound the. murmurs of the gurgling, rills + 


There bleat the flocks,ypon the verdant hills,” . wr 5 1 


THE lowing:herd; the prating fowk, and 
tuneful birds, all conſpire tu enliven the 


with trees, bending with delicious fruit. 


im ſocial: glee: auth inhale dhe Beit fn” 
grance which ariſes frami-the: Rowerel(t 
bloom; and, while the eye | 
with the beanty and variety, the taſle was 
gratifiod by the amen 
n garden. {ain 2heca WS 


& Fair opes the Tawn—the fertile fields W 
The kindly ſhowen from ſmniling — 
The ſkies drop fatneſs- n n ene * 


From flow ' ry groves ambroſial ſweets exhale. „ 
N ir 3 


pu» ſociety, of this eee wt 
amiable pair, — a viftict, both 
from the country and the city: Her ear 
of every claſs, met a polite: and hofptabla 
+© 17 reception. 
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men of different re- 
ing diſtinction ä 


f ſea, united in friendly ſort, ag) 1 
K with ſocial fire, pa ; 
2 whence bug d 


nineſs 


| e. 5 happy as to IVE 
= birth Be not too 


3 in my next 1 
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y, our friend - rgin, 
ticiſm : He ſcarcely believes 
cannot coniprehend 
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cumſtance whicl cannot attend theſe me- | 
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moirs, and which wi 
ecommend chem to vain 
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le ear with on as 9 75 nor 


e with gilded ſceneries. 
cannot accommodate you with the 


amuſe you. with a. variety of | 
| - 1 ſhall not introduce you into. 
ks; 3 nor, into. the 
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aces, courts, Or 


the plain ſtyle of republic niſm, to a 
quaintanoe with Mr. and Mrs. , 
dwell m houſes, made for covering 
convenience; where, if you ſhould not be 


k SSM. 


ſerved with ſo many. dainties for the 
7 | eſome food ; 
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uren bal been an Ohject of coriſtant ate 


| warded. al their entledvors. © 


ATi fortunately, happened that the ca- 


eſt child of one ef thoſe families was a 
daughter; that of the other a ſon: be) 


education was ſimilar, as it reſpected the 


8 


principles of virtue, or the ecỹοĩ]˙m of 
life. "They were ſent abroad to complete 


their education, and give a + poliſh to their . 
manners; but were not Rep t abroad fo 
long, as 10 lole their knowledge, or. relith 
for domeſtic concerns; or to acquire 4 
falſe taſte, or romantic ideas. An early ? 
cultivation 'of the moral qualities of the” 


c +. any 


heart, and a tafte” for acquiring wfeful 


vice and the IHuſfions of fancy. — 


J am agreeably interrupted by the ano I 
of your ffiend , whoſe tarry in this 
tow 5 ele merz that he SEO 7 


ed r iritereſtivig picture of order 
wil decorum : the education of their Ehil- - 12 


4 aid tlie effects of it amply .7 Fes 85 


knowledge, feafonably -infuſed, afforded 
them a. balance again iſt the ſeduQiqns of 
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91 0019 me nee to ſhew him how 
much 1, honor FORE" ee of introduc- 
tion. 
8 FF AS the 00 vet in A few 8 3 

have only time to aſſure Yau; the n | 
and affeQtion * which 


My am, Ke. 
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4 : [ HE ſimilarity in "ther age and ed- 
4 cation, formed a congeniality of temper 
and ſentiment, on which reſt mutual ef. 
teem and confidence: their hearts beat 
in uniſon, and accorded to every thing 
benevolent and good. They inherited 
the good qualities of their parents, and 
| improved on their virtues. Their habits 
being fixed on the ſame principles and by 
Amular cauſes, they conceived an early at- 
tachment to each other; which, being 
founded on mutual eſteem, grey by degrees 
into an ardent affection, and was followed 
by their marriage on the evening of the 

27 th of * in che year . Now 

6 had 
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her the rolling ſeaſons crowned the ex- 
pectations c of the huſbandman, and amply 
rewarded all his toil : prolific nature had 
_ poured ; a,profuſian of her delicious fruits 
"into the lap of induſtry, gladdening every 
heart with a portion of her goods. Such 
was the flattering ſeaſon of their 3 | 
Joy ſparkled in every eye, at beholding the 
union of the happy pair; in hom they 
anticipated the virtues of their excellent 
anceſtors. 

THEY were not Aiſappointed i m . their 
expectations: like the opening flower, 
that gradually unfolds to the ſun, their 
virtues expanded on every occaſion, and 
came forth to view. The incidents of life, 
fell in train, ſo as to ſtrike out the latent 
qualities of the heart, and produce great 
and worthy actions. Education too often 
contracts the affections to the narrow cir- 
cle of kindred and family connexions: 
but this is a degree of ſelfiſhneſs unknown _ 
to generous minds. But, theirs had been 
conducted on ſo liberal a plan, that, while 
they were attached to their We | 
their genial influence extended to all 


around them, _ EDUCATION, 
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a Sexy on, properly mar 
ro to every relation in life : 
teaches to think and act on a large — ; ; 
and to diſcharge the duties of every rela- 
tion and circumſtance in life with fidelity. 
The tranſition, of a well educated perſon, 
om filial piety to conjugal affection and 

atal tenderneſs ; to kind maſter, or 
Aires - to good neighbour, Faithful 
friend, obedient ſubjeR, and good mem- 
© ber of ſociety ; is natural and eaſy. - Into 
all theſe ſhapes, will that philanthrophy, 
which ſuch an education inſpires, tranſ- 
* form itſelf, as 'occafion requires. Indeed, 
love, like the law of attraction, operates 
* more forcibly upon thoſe who are nearly 
"Allied to us by the ties of nature, than thoſe 
nat a diſtance, or thoſe with whom we have 
z no connexion. This is a very happy cir- 
2 -zumftarice in the conſtitution of things; 
otherwiſe our iſocial affections would be 
Joſt amidſt the multiplicity of objects, 
Without being able to fix on any. Theſe 
affettions are now directed firſt to thoſe, 
With whom, on all accounts, we are r 
F „ the 


dhe un $641 to. live; m Al 
ſe, e extend to geg 
circles; fill exp: to all mankind... 
NOT only their racyvar and neighbors, . 
iſtance from. this region of | 
hoſoitality, felt the effects of their benefſi- 
- cence. . Here, the child of want and diſ- 
treſs never ſued for relief in vain; nor 
was inſult or unkindneſs ever added to af 
fliction. Here, the widows. heart was 
made to ſing for joy; and the blefling. of . 
many ready to. perth came upon them. 
The light of their domeſtic} virtues in- 
creaſed with/their years, and with the in- 
creaſe of their fortune. Induſtr and her 
handmaid, economy, added to the ſources 
of beneficence ; and the acceſſions of 
-wealth wereconſidered asfreſh nen, 
to . 88 
33 neil —_ 1 1 1 
py to have confined himſelf to his farm 
and domeſtic concerns; but his talents 
were too conſpicuous to paſs long unno- 
ticed. He early diſcovered marks of 
. Sriiant , and ſhewed he had a ſoul 5 
W 
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formed for noble deeds. The public 
good demanded the exertion of his talents: 
he yielded to the ſolicitations of his friends; 
and ſerved his country, in various depart- 
_— with great dignity and reputation. 
BUT, as domeſtic enjoyments were his 
peculia delight, (and this is the particular 
trait of his character, with which we are at 
preſent concerned) he returned, with ea- 
gerneſs, ee the noiſe and buſtle of pub- 
lic, tothe calmer ſcenes, of domeſtic life. 
Here, he waskhways fure to meet a friend- 


1y reception from his amiable wife, and 
the two children which kind beaven ! * 


e 1 rn vn. 
Do E love of domeſtic retirement, 
for which Mr. Bloomſgrove was remark- 
able, and the open hearted reception he 

: always met from his family, ſhew the im- 
_ portance of mutual attentions and aſſidui- 
ies to pleaſe in domeſtic ſociety : and af- 


"Ford" 4 — lecture to thoſe huſbands 
a and 


a v * 
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and wives, who treat each other with neg- 
lect and indifference; or, do not ſtudy to 


en themſelves mutually agreeable. 
. A FRENCH lady, who, by her conduct 
Fa her huſband, had driven him to 
ſeek enj oyment abroad, makes the follow- 
ing curious declaration. Yes, unhappy 
Jam; 1 know all my follies, all my Caps 
rices; I have paſſed fourteen-years, with- 
out reflecting one moment on the advan- 
tages, which might have reſulted from mak- 
ing a friend of my huſband. It is ſcarce 
eighteen months ſince 1, began to think 
about it ; ſince which time I have ſeen 
with other eyes; or, to-.expreſs myſelf - 
better, have obſerved him, liſtened to him: 
and have learned, with inexpreſſible ſur- 
priſe, that if I had not loved him before, 
it was merely from inattention, and be- 


cauſe I was taken up with other things. 


_ or all the wretched conditions, to which 
man is liable to be reduced, none are ſo 
much to be dreaded, as that of having, for 
enemies, thoſe of his own houſe : other 
. of diſquietude, he may eſcape; but 
. with 


8 
- 


; " mill erable. 


_ with theſe ne is is deſtined to live 4 in an in- 
_ timacy, which muſt male bim perpetually 
eat from derte ate: is be- 


come the e fe ſource of uneaſinefs. | 


ut, as long' as a 


0 : 7 2 . 2 SS It _ 2 1 4 
ture. It has 
0 2 


*Xations of the world, he will retire to it, | 
a8 to a caſtle of defence and ſecurity, a- 
gainſt the inroads of all his foes. Of at | 
Pas animofities to which the human paſa- 

s expoſe us, thoſe of a domeſtic nature 
are en to be dreaded, becauſe they 
wound the tendereſt feelings of human na- 
n juſtly obſerved, there 
are two things that affect the heart of every 
ingenubus man moſt deeply, viz. good na. 
tured and generous offices from thoſe, i. 
whom we have been injurious; and an il 
_ natured, unkind treatment from thoſe to 
whom we have been kind and affectionate. 
As to the former, we can bear their hatred; 
becauſe we avs! deferved it ; but we can- 
not bear their love, it quite confounds and ] 
n and a to the latter, it is 

ar certain 


+. |: 


and malice of 0! hers, better than the leaf ö 
coldneſs and indifference from thoſe, "0 
whom we have made it our conſtant en- 
dai, x vllf Lone 
WHAT EVER comes n our 1 1 
friends, as an expreſſion of love, we re- 
ceive as a ſubſtantial obligation; and feel 
the moſt delicate touches of pleaſure from 
the ſmiles of friendſhip: but negle@ and 
kindneſs, from neareſt friends, blaſt. er- | 
ay Joys and give the moſt ſenſible ws 


: 1 


_ cut whom we may diſcharge the; | 
fulneſ of the ſoul, unburden oux cares, and 
ſhare our joys, mult be an unfailing ſource 
of domeſtic peace and pleaſure : for for, 
row, 9 grows weaker. by being : 
divided; and joy, like light, inceles nd 
W by being communicated. 

R. Rloamſgrove, ever ſtudious of the | 
9 of his family, was careful to car-: 
more loan thoſe attentions and civilities.. 
into. 


Fe o 
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into his own houſe, which ke obſerved a- 
broad, than is uſual. There would be 
little occaſion for domeſtir ſtrife, if men 
were as ſolicitous to pleaſe at home as they 
are, when abroad. Whatever our do- 
meſtie character may be, we chooſe to 
appear in the moſt favorable light before 
the public : On the public theatre, we 
appear in the moſt advantageous attitude ; 
we wiſh the eſteem of others, and endeav- 
or to gain their reſpect by our dreſs, atten- 
Ss... and addreſs. - Behind the ſcene, we 
ire in a diſhabille-: here our true charac- 
ter appears: our domeſtic behavior is the 
proper teſt of our virtue and good nature; 
for our good or ill breeding is chiefly ſeen 
l our good or ill nature at home. 
IN a family, there are continual oppor. 
tunities for thoſe little acts of civility and 
good humor, Which, though trifling in 5 
themſelves, are great in their conſe- 
quences. As a little ſpark kindles a great 
fire, ſo virtues of the firſt magnitude ſpring 


from theſe {ſmall beginnings. Our be- 
nevolence is ſeldom called into exerciſe 


1 
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by any great event, which gives us op- 
Portunity to make a brilliant diſplay of 
it: but in a domeſtic ſtate, occaſions are 
often occurring ; and, it is in a daily and 
uninterrupted diſcharge of the common 
offices of life, by ſaying many obliging 
things, and, if poſſible, doing more, that 
the habits of it become. fixed and eſtab- 
liſhed. - On the other hand, by indulging 
an occaſional fit of ill humor, we prepare 
the way for another; and ſo for an habit- 
nal ſourneſs of temper: and by harbor- _ 
ing a ſpirit of contradiction, we cheriſh a 
temper that degradesthe character of man; 
diſturbs the common peace, and deſtroys! 
domeſtic enjoyment. 
* It ſhould be conſidered,” that Hay - 
weakneſſes and imperfections attend us: 
that the faireſt characters are not ſpotleſs. 
Subjected alike to infirmities, we ſhould 
exerciſe mutual lenity and forbearance; 
and conſtrue all doubtful actions in the 
moſt favorable point of light. It is a 
truth, I believe, verified by common ob. 
ſervation; that thoſe who have the moſt 
1555 4X 22” 2 RT 


foldlevandfauticofthcironn;aremettim- 
patient with thoſe of others: they are ſoon- 


toward himfelf, muſt learn to exerciſe the. 
ſame gentle ſpirit towards them. 0 292530 
Who + you recolle& that domeſtic educa- 
tion is carried on by ex: | 


mony between the heads of the family i is. 
neceflaty 3 afid, therefore, that theſe ob- 
Jeryatidels are not out of f place. 5 


EX. oy ef 


LETTER VII. 


. hits where e bh aden 
bk incducert, as if informed by ene foul ; a- 


F Wl Adopting each other's cares, uniting their 


Fri Ay beams, and jointly promoting the 
common happineſs; the education of 
children was comparatively light and eaſy. 
Such was the advantage enjoyed in the 
it Bloomſ rove family. No ſooner was the 
i 8 of a area cnn to 
ae iS; them, 


* : * 
5 


| — e ee. They 
found it was in vain to read the ſyſtems of 
education then extant: little elſe could 
be collected from them, than gene al prin- 


ciples for preſerving” calth FE teaching 
them letters, and figures. $1 They were 
ſuited to a diſtant meridian; ka had ref...” 
erence, either to the management of the 
children of nob Hey, or to the public edn- - 
cation of young gentlemen deſtined to 
one or other of. the learned profeſſions. 
hem 8 to che 1 2 


1 "KNOWLEDGE: may be pd at 2. 
ſchools and under receptors ; but virtu- — 
ous principles. are. of incomparably : more '  . 

worth than mere ſcience. The culture of 
the I and 1 children to virtu- 705 

aus NN 


2. Lord m is the ade. * the numerous 
vriters on education, who conſiders the culture ans the 


a, the track 3 out in n any yite: i; 
they had recourſe to the intimations of 
nature; to the ſtate of ſociety,” govern- 
ment, and manners in their own country. 
They « conſidered education as an appren- 
ticeſhip fs the employments of life ; and 
| er e for thoſe zmplo ments, 
was an object of the higheſt. importance: 
that, to prepare them to diſcharge * 
- offices of good huſbands and wives ; . 
parents; dutiful children; ; affeftionate 
relations and friends; uſeful members of 
communities; and benevolent citizens ol 
the world; was the province, and the in- 
_  diſpenſable duty of parents. The prin- 
a ciples of theſe duties are ſimilar in all 
men; and the meafures to be taken with 
All children, to render them moral agents, 
are ſimilar. Thoſe which were adopted 
in the Bloomſgrove family, were proved to 
M be | ol — by the ſucceſs Ws 
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happy, were, a heart ſuſceptible of deep 


_ impreſſions; a mind poſſeſſed of a live * 


| -nment of merit; a ſenſe of, honor, 
(om delicacy of moral taſte; which, would 
een their ſacrificing to appetite, what 


_ © ſhould be yielded only to affectionate ten . | 


derneſs and friendſhip; an attachment to 


ee Tens r en eee 


truth and fidelity; with a fortitude. 4 5 


and firm, as would b 


15 violate deliberate eee eee ee . They 
were convinced that an education which 
had theſe important ob jects in view, could 


not be conducted ſo much by precept, as 


by exerciſes alluding to thoſe ſituations... 


© Txx uſe and abuſe of power; the 8 
union of real tenderneſs and judgment; . 
3 difference of genuine prudence or a 
deſire of happineſs, and the paſſions of . 
arice or ambition; the wiſdom and good- | 
nes requiſite i in conducting a family to be 

Wt bleſſing, and not a nuiſance or a curſe: 


008 cannot come by chance: the mind 
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575 occurrences and 
Thus reaſoned Mr. Bloomf. 
my Ac uh is the method poin wo 
out A reafon, philofophy, and the com- 
uſage, in particular caſes : youth, for 
inſtance, when qualifying for any partic- 8 
ular occupation or employment, are not 
taught the art by d 
buy are, for a long time, 'exercifed in the 
anches of the employment to 


they are deſtined. e dien . : ; 


* * 
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leſſon or precepts * 
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ſire of knowledge be directe 
lated; and that curioſity be ade to. 
proper objects of inquiry, but never 
| One. by e or ne e wy - 


Om" 5 it is TI that the 4. 5 


indiſcretion :. in the: | 
ee acu „eil be diſappointed in its 
exertions; in the latter, habits of are 
ty and ſuperſtition may decome -U * 
which commu be removed; ad in- bath”. 
caſes, i eee will be * 
Qrufted. | . 81 2 bak | 
42 8 FN obſerved that, 
che great and general qualities, hack a 
conftitute all the virtues we can practiſe, 5 
are few, ſimple, and to be taught in the 
early years of infancy. Theſe are, atten- 
tion to the names, properties, and rela. 
tions of things; and a defire thoroughly if 
to underſtand them: the uſe of knowledge - 
in providing for our wants, _conferring _ 
benefits, and doing ſervices © andthe nec 
elſary 9 of bb ei in | 


4 To 


N HEE | | gener 
* 


wy 


is not to be taught any thing v 
. years of age, and yet he ſpends 


RF ing the growing genius, and communicat- 
ing the materials which his own experi- 
ence had collected. Though he is to 


f he is to have the benefit of all the know 


4 obſervation, had furtiſhed a learned pre- 
8 ceptor.— He muſt be a blockhead indeed 


: vor! is very, chil an Emilius or a Sophia: 


| | fubGt on ſentimental diet: application 


2 * Sa * | 
na N this 8 the 8 of Ofander 
and Rozella (for ſo we ſhall call them) 


. maxim, but not his 
method ; they were conſtantly pouring 


inſtruction into their minds. His Emile 


time in giving him uſeful leſſons : aſſiſt- 
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nothing from books or ſchools, yet 


edge with which a whole life, of ſtudy and 


who does not improve in ſuch a ſchool! 
ur every man, to whom the care of 
children is committed, is not a Rouſſeau, 


er are we aerial beings, that we ſhould 


e kind of employment, is 


1 


to labor, or 01 


by 33 pet NECESSARY 
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* EC ESSARV for moſt people, and PROPER. 
for all. It is humiliating, I confeſs, that 
we are obliged to ſpend ſo great a part of 
time in procuring the means of ſupplying 
the perpetual wants of a body we muſt 
ſoon. throw away: but, degrading as it 
may ſeem, it is unavoidable; and it is the 
more neceſſary, as the organs of this cor- 
ruptible maſs, are the only vehicles of the 
' intelligence within; To keept thoſe organs 
in repair 3s one part of education. At- 
tention to this, and to the iſcharge of the 
ſocial offices, will be an effectual bar 
againſt parents having their children £8 
ways in their fight: and it is impoſ e to 
ſay what impreſſions they may we 
from the object then before them ny 
x muſt take children as they are, e en- 
ind with a variety of humors, diſpoſi- + * 
tions, and propenſities; and endeavor to 
make them what we wiſh them to be; 
conſider the circumſtances which actually 
| ſurround them, and not figure to ourſelves 
an imaginary ſituation, in which we might 
I en could be carried on to 
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ady antage. 
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the vivid imagination; but, it 18 praftice 
only that makes perfect; and vain are all 


experiment. 8 Whoever will be at the 

pains to caſt his eye on the world, and ob- 
ſerve the difference which marks the char- 
actera uf men, and trace this difference up 
toits ſource, will at once ſee the unports 
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we Reps which are taken in the early 
os oy. a8 
l veiled by" — de e 
Such firſt offer themſelves; and theſe 


* 


i es are not eaſily effaced. Too earhy 
4 an attention, therefore, cannot be paid to 
the caſe of al) adh p who 
% : 


35 wilt have pon their future character 
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any violence. The propriety of this ſtep 
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. 1 an entire authority over their child- 
ren, which. they continued to exerciſe 


without ſeverity, or having recourſe to 


will appear, if we conſider that reaſon, in 


children, 1s feeble even after it begins to 
exert itſelf, and that pare 
the ſubſtitute which nature has provided 


no > work of God: is left imperfeR, children 


revs: ;: and if they be not unkindly treat- 


1 — ae, This is not a picture of - 


ental authority is 


d of impreſfions :—*< and, as 


eted by inſtinct to obey their pa- 


nce.is not only voluntary, 


imagination : every one who has given 


attention to the infant ſtate, will bear wit 
neſs, that a child clings to its mother, and 


is fonder of her than of all the world 


fades. By this admirable plan, 3 
ho have hut little reafon, are commonly 
better governed, than adult perſons wha 


pollels. a conſiderable ſhare of it; the 


former are entirely obſequious to the rea- 


ſon of another ; the latter, not always to 


_ own. „From * mild and gentle, 
$1 | „ 


LT. 


% 


but firm and fieady exerciſe of this au- 


thority, many other advantages flow, be- 


ſides that inſtruction which may be more 
eaſily conveyed to the mind. It is an ex- 


cellent preparative for ſocial life 5 and for | 


that ſelf command, which we have occa- 
ſion f und 4c to > exerciſe t throu ugh every 
fr.... 


"y 
ö * 


"THERE is a falſe ile which pre- 
vents many parents from exerciſing that 
authority over their children which their 


humors require, leſt it ſhould give them 


pain: but they conſider not that they 4 
ſacrificing the happineſs of their offspring, 25 
in the future part of life, to ſave themſelves 
a few moments preſent pain. But ſuch © 


parents do not obtain the end they aim at: 
for the humors and caprices of children 


increaſe by indulgence: : and, being tol® 
erated in children, they become their own 
tormentors, and deprive their parents f 
that quiet and peace which they did not 
chooſe to have diſturbed by ſeaſonably 
GUT their childiſh Fenn „ 
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to be under the direction 
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removing their: Canine "og * obſery- 
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e of happineſs than 
* while t the eſſential p 


children a right deportment to them- 
5 to each other; and to all other 
members of the family; and exerciſed 
| thin in the practical branches of:the-du- - 
ties they taught. They were habituated, 
from infancy, to obſerve the ſabbath as a2 
day devoted to God, and ferious purpoſes; 
and to attend public worſſup, as the beit 
ſchool of good manners, as well as the 
nurſery of religious principles. They 
were not only taught the principles df 
| benevolence and charity to men; of ten- 
derneſs and compaſſion to inſets and an- 
imals, but trained to practife upon thoſe 
principles. Their curioſity was .dixeted 
to proper objects, and generally gratiſied. 
As they advanced in years, red parents 
endeavored to lead their minds up to 
ee re ee 
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1 nitely good: as a being who. 1s. een 
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5 is ſoon as they were capable 11 fin- 
guiſhing between virtue and vice, the lat- 
ter was preſented to the mind in all its 
colors; the former, in the moſt 
light. Truth and integrity, 
=p eſſential to every 
the foundation of every other virtue, _ 
to repreſent fraud, falſc 


Nance of-frankneſs in Oſander, at the age 


afforded his parents the moſt heartfelt ſat- 
won a viſit with 


were i inthe in the garden: being alone, 
he began to play with a tennis ball which 
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character, and 


and deceit in all their deformities: 
they had the pleaſure of noticing an in- 


of twelve, which did him honor; while it 
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upon a pile of law, ak 4k over- 
ſetting them, broke a number: but, as he 
vas alone in the room, and had not been 
miſſed by the company, he was not in 


erous ſoul diſdained to have others ſuffer © 
for his faults: he frankly informed his 
mamma of the accidents and defired her 
to inform Mrs. — , the lady of the 
houſe, leſt ſome perſon ſhould. be wrong- 
fully accuſed. Senſible that a mind fo 
-open and candid would be expoſed to the 
ſeductions of the vicious, unleſs guarded 
by the principles, and exerciſed in the 
habits of virtue, they carried a * 
| 2 over his increaſing years. 


ix the progreſs of theſe memoirs, we 
hall have occaſion to ſpeak: of ſeveral in- 
- ſtances of frankneſs and generoſity in Ro- 
zella: at preſent I ſhall only obſerve, that 
-ſhe had great ſenſibility 3 was poſſeſſed of 
a mild temper, . and, for a child, had a 


- good underſtanding : a little pertneſs, | 


however, appeared ſometimes. This gave 


her mamma great unealineſy, eſpecially as 
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danger of being ſuſpeted.; but his eng, 
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It beer itſel 
by a degree of imperi 
vants: __r Mrs. — 
| ROWE Fenn ar ee, er 
WP "wards fer dns, and Ir perforis of inf. 
nor OI” TO ee dd * 
5 mon u in rr is e diſzult i 
Ang in adult people, ſhe employed her con- 
ant efforts: and in order to render then 
ſucceſsful, ſhe kept her little daughter 
much under her own eye; and, by ſteady 
management, in oa cured lr of wi 
_ caifeale. „ 
4 ch p poſſeſſed of U temper to a 
high degree, will make itſelf amends for a 
temporary reſtraint and ſubmiſſion, in the 
preſence of the Parent, by being perverſe 
to ſervants and impertinent to playmates, 
1 9 Shen out of fight. The more ſubmiſſive 
Ze when only occaſionally with the pa- 
q - UP et che more untractable it will be with 
=: others: and then, inſtead of being cured 
F of one vice, it becomes guilty of another. 
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A gaudy dreſs, and the greater r neatneſs 
a plain modeſt wel. The e 
mind is often rendered vain by a prof 
of external ornaments in childhood. 
other inſtance of the prudent management 
of Mr. and Mrs. Bloomſgrove, was, their 


200m itly waiting the progreſs of nature, to 


their children for the ſtage of ac- 
Parents who have been ambitious 
5 pulling their children forward ſooner 
than nature had prepared the way, 
had reaſon bo. ay their fo 
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welds Wortify their parents Laos. 
erctions from — Mole are ſaved who 


Fort * oth, habit, 524 habit by practical 
exerciſes," they wiſely determined to ac- 
cuſtom their children to n and! in- 
ere vals of amu , 
eceſſary —— cheerfulneſ 
and vigor. Their amuſements, too, were 

 Tocontrived, as to fix habits of aunry 
and promote the knowledge of buſineſs, 
7 ſuited to their reſpective ſex : our young 
maſter is furniſhed with a little ſpade 
and other tools ſuited to his age, that he 
may cultivate a ſpot in the garden for 
bimſelf; in dreſſing this he vies with the 
erden While he is thus amuſing 
Hhimſfelf, he is acquiring habits of induſtry 
5"; Tome knowledge of agriculture. 
5 ROZELL A, beſides making and dreſſing : 
ber doll, and other female amuſements, 
woas furniſhed with a little bed in the gar- 
4Y Mews ; "this ſhe dreſſed with her own hand, 
* which 


which vied with the One in LT 2 the 
often viſited her flowery ; and watched, 
with increaſin ng delight, the © opening tulip, 
the expanding roſe, the bluſhing violet, 
the unfading amaranch, and” the various 8 
flowers which 3 ed” Woes ; 
amuſement combin. 


wot 4 
33 2 
2 * 


r 
N amuſements, kept w within proper 
bounds, contribute to promote the deſign 

of education; for ſuch i is the connexion 
between bodily organs and intelleQual 
operations, that the vigor of the latter de- 
pends on the tone of the former. But 
when they can be ſo contrived, as to effect 
theſe purpoſes, and exerciſe children in 
uſeful habits alſo, it muſt be a combination 
worthy” of yu attention of on e; 
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1 Abizv, my dear Fic, 1 have given you 4 
the outlines of a portrait, which I ſhall en- 
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een — nn for ee ts; nor 
8 the influence of piety on outward proſ- 
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ty, and eſpecially on our jt - 
- cttion, may laugh at the idea, But do 
not thole very ſeek their 
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only ſanctuary in times of trouble ; 3 as a 6 1 


up to no protector in the time of trouble, 
while good men commit themſelves, with 
truſt and hope, to the care ol heaven. 


which overpower its . it eln 
longer on itſelf. 


ſhelter to ſcreen, ſome power to uphold it; 
can find nothing to which it can fly in te 


Now whither ſhould the vicious, in this 


bifety u aue een oak : 


only ſource of comfort under the diſap- | 
pointments of life ? Impious! men can look _ 


« The human mind, naturally feeble, is 
made to feel all its own: weakneſs by the 
meaſure of adverſity. Dejected with evils 


around A wiſhing, le eye, 25 ſome ff 


and if, when: abandoned by the Werd, 
room of the world, its ſtate is truly forlorn. 8 g 
btuation, turn for aid? After having con 


ended with the ſtreams of adverſe fortune 1 5 
will their ſpirits are exhauſted ene won "* 
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d adverſity ; the dif- 
trels of ſickneſs, or the infirmities of age; 
In thoſe periods and conditions, when de- 
Jection and horror oppreſs and affright the 


vicious, the man of piety enjoys compo- 
ſure of mind: tre has within himſelf a re- 
fource, which, though it may be interru pt- 
ed, can never fail him; and, indeed, it is 
often the caſe, that as the world lowers 
and darkens before him, the light that is 


within him grows brighter; his hopes re- 
new. their ſtrength; his deſires riſe 


nobler objects; his religion tranſports dm 
into regions new and boundleſs, where the 


moſt enchanting proſpects open t to view; 
andthe farrounding'objetts are ſuited: to 
' alleviate the burdens of life, to ſcatter its 
loom, ang inſpire the heart with Jy in- 
effable. 


_ THE r habits of be y Dad P 


the happieſt effects upon the temper and 


diſpoſition-of Mr. Bloomſgrove, and his 


* amiable conſort, and qualified them in the 


beſt manner for the part they had: to act 
ain domeſtic life. "Theſe habits. reſtraia 
v " thoſe. 


thoſe paſſions which are the principal oc- 
caſion of diſcord, and meliorate the tem- 
per, while they elevate the mind above 
low attachment and ſordid gratifications. l 
Piety unites in one point of view, the 
ſmiling aſpect, both of the powers above 
and the objects below. It reflects a ſun- 
ſhine from heaven upon the profperity of 
the world.. Where the heads of families 
are thus holden together by the ties of re- 
ligion; the gentle influence of it will be 
felt through every branch of the family. 
The voice of peace, the ſimple ſong f 
cheerfulneſs and: tr Nn wp BY: hrs in 3 
or ſo bree it is, t we 
17 the foundation of domeſtic proſperitj 
and happineſs; deep and firm. I have .- 
therefore dwelt the longer upon this, a 
which was a diſtinguiſhing part of the 
character of thoſe "whoſe chi mes 3 
moirs Is am giving.” | " 
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mind in ſuch a manner, as, ; 
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- I RELATE it with the more pleaſure in 
becauſe thoſe writings were 
of Mr. Bloomſgrove; : 
and he ſeems to have copied his 
from the ſentiments which the dream in- 


I thedages of ſimplicity, when rural 
occupations, and domeſtic cares and pleaſ. 
ures, divided the time and attention of 


tet: worthy his e eſpantdal 
Tiage e ſtiould 2 2 . 1 oviths 
ſome e branch of his family. The 
venerable father, fearing leſt ſo promiſing 
honorable alliance with the tauny daugh- 
ters of the land, where they then dwelt; 
haſtens his ſon away to ſeek a wife among 
the daughters of his kindred. The piety 
of the father interpoſes its influence; to 
5 jon him een a neee 
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a . wilderneſs, where are no accom- 
modations to refreſh the weary traveller, 
except thoſe which provident nature fur- 
niſnes. But a young man, purſuing the 
dictates of 205 is always the object of 
divine ; he is never alone. 
The ever . ſpirit⸗ of wiſdem and 
love is with him, in che hung of travel. 
ling; in the filence and ſlumbers of the 
night; in the noiſe of the town, or the 
—A |  _- ſolitude 
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piety, in procuring the 
him, in his individual and domeſtic 


Tas, 


aſtoniſhment. And, pouring but the 
grateful and pious effuſions of his foul, he 
made a ſolemn vow-of fidelity to him, who 
had appeared to patronize him in his pur- 
ſuit; that he would ſet up his BETHE „ 
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ren's children. So much does the hap< 
neſs of life depend on the manner in 
which we firſt ſet out; the connexions we 


form, and the habits we contract. If we 


alfociate ourſelves with the virtuous, and 


— — be 


crowned” with outward proſperity, we 


have ſtill the means of domeſtic tranquil- 


ie and reſource within ourſelves which 
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hs Wye 0 M "the ſhort” account We 
given of Mrs. Bloomſgrove, you will eaſ- 


0 6 her bea. She 
— . z; all che 
tenderneſs of maternal affection. The... 
dignity of- her deportment inſpired all a 
bout her with reſpect: the amildneſs of ber 
. temper ſecured her the moſt cordial 
tion of all her acquaintance. In Mrs. 4 
Bloomſgrove, modeſty. happily - united 
with underſtanding; dignity, with wad 
* and cheerfulneſs, with religion. 
$HE was well qualified to carry into ef- 
fe, the Fit the 2 formed, of 
ultion, 
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N. ution n | to the eee her | 
children; for the foundation of it is laid 
at the breaſt: there, the future temper 
and diſpoſition commences: and this, by 
| has its influence in producing - = 
| health, beauty, and, cheerfulneſs; ant 
greatly facilitates the cultivation of — 3 
R 7 2 "2 eee 
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wy e man enters into life inthe 
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4 helpleſs offspring, to whom they have giv- 
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gainft it; but not of its falſity. Facts are 
ſtubborn things. I knew a ch hila, maim2 
ed exactly in imitation of a ſervant, who 
was frequently before the eyes of its 
mother, during the time of her advance 
ment; even His bones were diſtorted and : 
out of place. *This; and numberleſs other 
inſtances of a like nature, I think, prove 
W the truth of the doctrine, be the cauſe of 
W theſe phenomena what they may. The 
little Oſander and Rozella, enjoyed what- 
ever advantages aroſe from an agreeable 
aſſemblage of objects; and came forward 
into life, with the bleſſings of health, ge- 
ease and god temper circumſtances 
* ontributed not a little to their en- 
at and uſefulneſs in the "world: " g 
= merica there are comparatively 
"0 | few allah ſo unnatural, - * (by * of: choice; 
8 to put their children out to nurſe. Some, 
indeed, there are, who do this from a love 
of caſe, or a fancied gere to the 
drudgery of giving ſuſtenance to the 


en exiſtence. * ſhould be conſidered, 
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of doing one day for him, when ſhe en- 
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of. _ ne 
him, 3 Lerhen fhe has 11 it 
more more right to his tenderneſs. 
rx firſt ſeven years 2 9 Hg a pe 
of much greater importance, in the bu 


management of — 
Rage of it, falls to th 
during its continuance, 1 hall have but 
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ot her huſband, and enjoying All his d 
and influence, ſhe took charge of the in- 
fant days of the children; and being a 


jew | lp — a ſyſ- 


OsAN DER was — eee 
{ade of following their mar- 
riage; and Rozella; about two years after 
Him. The difference in their ages was ſo 
little, that the. ſame manner of treatment, 
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loys to the excellence afterwards acquire 1 
Injudicious indulgence, careleſſneſs, or ſe- 
verity, fixes in our conſtitution ill health 
and bad temper, which m the body or 


countenance with deformity, and render 


the mind incapable of great acquifitions, 


5 either of ſcience or happineſs. The know 
edge we ip is often like liquor poured 


red veſſels. Hence the aſton- 


thing tie of modern characters. 
Minds and f 


gures caſt in heavenly moulds, 
actuated by the paſſions of fiends ; great 


acquiſitions in ſcience, diſhonored by mean 
Habits ; or the beſt principles of morality, 


xffociated with the worſt vices. Theſe 


# | contradiQons are ſo familiar, that we ſel- 


dom expect in our acquaintance, general 


uniformity or conſiſtency of character. 
Wei ſay, with candid compaſſion, of one, 


chat he has great wiſdom or learning; but 
is licentious or immoral in his private 


„ ; c another; That he is odniſcien- 
. ious 3 in the principles and forms of re- 


but he is unhappy in his temper, 


dec in his FP or oppreſſive | 
in 
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in his e 1 Such ig the influence» 


of habits; and ſuch: the 1 'of 
early manage of the paſſions. - > 
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HE ee Hae now i at 
that age, which is generally conſidered as 
the ſecond ſtage in their education. 1 
have dwelt the longer on that period, 
which, to many, appears of little uſe in 
the buſineſs of education, and for that 
reaſon: it is the moſt favorable ſeaſon for | 
moral culture; and may be improved in 


fuch a manner, as greatly to facilitate in- 
ſtruction in letters, and progreſs in arts. 
If the foundation be not well laid, the 


ſuperſtructure will totter and fall to the 


ground. Children are, at firſt, in a ſtate 
of entire dependence ; 8 they ; are z h el pl eſs, 


and paſſive in every thing: but it does 

not follow, that they ſhould remain fo. 

forever, or be kept in that condition be- 

1 nr 1 N by the habits of 
. education. 


Rees: . as dy way power; but 
education, eſpecially among the wealthy, 
often checks theſe efforts of nature, and 
keeps them dependent, and helpleſs all 
their days. 'Unaccuftomed to exert their 
power, at. an carly period, and being al- 
| ways waited upon, they find themſelves 
in the condition of the indolent and help- 
leſs nobleman, who, having never been 
taught to dreſs himſelf, was obliged to lie 
in bed, flat upon his took like a turtle 
on an alderman's kitchen table, 12 * 

| fervant came to. dreſs him. ke NF 
©, INDOLENCE, incapacity for vigorous 
3, exextion, and dulneſs of apprehenſion, are 
the effects of furniſhing children with ev. 
ery thing they want, without any thought, 
or e of their own. Our health, ac- 
tvity, and uſefulneſs, in the world, de- 
Pend on the powers of exertion being 
© braced up, by early habits of action. Ex- 
erciſe is as Aer to produce ſtrength 
and agility of Mo as application to 
e 3  Rudy,. 
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2 mind. | The following pi 
tureſque account of the indolenee o 
ou g people in England, ben 8 to 


erty chere iv ally charaklefilie 155 har 
to the young people of faſhion, of the 
preſent age, it is their lazineſs, or extreme 
unwillingneſs t to attend to any thing that 
can give them the leaſt diſquietude; 
without: any degree of which they would 
fain enjoy all a luxuries of life, in con- 
tradition to the diſpoſitions of provi- | 
dence, and the nature of things. They 3 
would have great eſtates without manage 
ment, great expenſes without accounts, 
and great families without diſcipline, or 
economy; in ſhort they are fit only to be 
3 of Lubbefland, where, as the 
child's geography informs us, men lie 
upon their backs Nth their moths __ 
= ny it rains fat | {Pigs TY Wale 
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azy to attend to any buſineſs, and wholly 
onomy, they ſobryſquander=. 
4 away their ample patrimony; and 
vere. reduced to extreme poverty, with- 


out the knowledge, or powers of exertion, 9 
neceſſary to remedy their circumnſtänckt 1 


In this helpleſs and diſtreſsful fituatii ot 
heir only boaſt was, that they never had | 
done any work in their lives: and in — 
dem! was dhe verified the old : dag 


pron nf contitvRied by intlotencs * 

e n ae the common maſs of” inert 2 

matter. N 18 e 1 
wt” 'G . a — 
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by eee che mouth and 
the teeth with a ſtiff 


ought indeed always, to be 
1 . Aer cating, . In France and E nd. 
* 5 "= care is taken to preſerve t the teeth of - 
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Im + L 80 hence it is 75 8 ſee a 
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n it 1 greed that 
feature f the face contributes fon 
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its beauty, as clean ſound teeth. 
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| his children: 4 der appriz- 
s of ſuch a meal. 


ſureſt e gore Hide and the beſt. 


means of ſecuring health and the powers 


W —— he early habituated them 
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invention 
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appearance of novelty ; 
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fled, and whatever 
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mitzed to them, and their own induſtry. in 
ment, they find no idle hours. Children 
love ee but cannot bean ong 


88 ae — 
28 a taſk. Application nee 
ſhopld, therefore, ip ide bin þ 


wh afligned Jer + len under the idea of a 
talk. becauſe the very idea is diſguſting. 
THEY ane ene 


— bet 1 — heart, „ 
becauſe 
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Anme is not ſo long, as to make him reſtleſs 
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: Rozella is ſo acc 
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* one years to 
ſaid the farmer, . hen ay thix 


: * „ X * * 
convenience of others, 
fabliſtence. In trade and commerce, for- 
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- VULgA doctrine of predeſtination : the 
_ ele, in both cafes, are generally worth 


leſs 5 imagine themſelves « 1 
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the beſt reaſons 8. af low 


people, for | going to South 
to go among the reſt, to ſeck his fo 


iſed- an equal ſhare of live, S Hukp 
in go with as * This brother. * | 


2 
enterpriſe, in which —— ; 


o great danger, with greater mi Hs 
of — Finding him fully be: ton 


cept any part of the riches he might ag 
quire. Roderico ſold all he bad ; and 


1 
4 
'2 
| 
q 


| pioughs and 


ils, for tl 


7— Stay a little, my dear,” 


— irit, intkepr bis old a Späni ird, WhO ex. 
preſſed ſome doubts whether Don juan 
would appear fo unwiſe; in the nd 
they now thought him to be. king "= 
their Ieave of him, they Fam rs day 
after day, thro foreſts, over mount 
thro vales, and over ſwift rivers. T 

were not to be diſcouraged however 
any difficulties; They tried ſeveral 
without ſucceſs. At laſt, afti 
travelled many days, ſometitnes: te 

with the intenſe heat of the An aud at 
ethers drenched with violent ſhowers of 
rain, they found a quantity of ore. Here 
they labored inceſſantiy until their pro- 
viſions were exhauſted. But the ore was 
fo plenty, that they could not think of | 
. the ene Ter fed on hp 
— "Oh, papa,” Nr Rozella, 57 1 __ 
xtiſh Ir had dome of thoſe good S 


* 
81 


— . 
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133 
3 


thing elſe to eat. eh ey ne 
po opt, an Ves 4 dear, 


— ee bat after they | 
began to melt and reſine the ore, they 


could not find any more of theſe; and 
they oontisüed ſo long that roots and 


very ſcarce. 
o Hard and the de n reren that 
era of the company died, and the reſt 
Bt, 150 db plate where 
they nad left How Juan, ant carried with 
them the gold, which they had acquired, 
at _ ies of fo u yours and _ 

— Tail had eden this t time 
in cultivating a fine ſpot of interval, = 
and which, by the aſſiſtance of the labor. 
ors 2 — Rad nor f produc. 


*F? 


- Mid — to the A ani 5658. 
ary co ſupport life. His ſheep had 
land, and all were in excellent 


order. 


but that they were bk d and 
chat ſeveral of kheir 0 


ther. ———— a. with: 
fome proviſion Iiniinddidbely;* as they Had: 
fubfifted feveral days only on the bark 


queſted his f br 


and roots of trees. Don Juan very de- 
liberately reminded himof their firſt agree 
ment, not to interfere with each other's 
gains. But added, if he had a mind to 
buy the fruits of his induſtry, he could 
ſupply Ws 9 Tony but r och 
erwife. KF +6, | 48 "9 
nn unde ki "ee fed But 
they muſt either ſtarve with their gold in 
hand, or part with it to procure proviſions 
at a moſt exorbitant price. So that their 
gold was foon gone in procuring bun dart 
neceſſaries of life. K derico and 


rable beim, | 1 But, Roderico; was fo 
highly. offended with ais brother, for hi. 
conduct, which appeared ſo cruel, that he 
declared he would never more go home 
with der ante Fo Hime 72 


dend to deprive you of the — ofa your 
7 arduous. and dangerous undertaking ? 
No; ſooner may I ceaſe to reap the fruits 
of my own.induſtry,; and the earth refuſe 
me my daily bread, than I ſhould, be 
guilty of ſuch a piece of conduct. I on- 
Y wilbed.to corre your impetuous thirſt 
tor riches, and to ſhe you-that induſtry 
Vas the ſure road to acquire the means of 
Wh en ray the calls of nature; and that 

e ho Ja nude all his ſtrength in 
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| You ſee that all your gold would not have 
#aved you from periſhing, had it not been 
For my foreſight and induſtry. Here, my 
brother, take your gold; and go with me 
to viſit our native land, and dear friends; 
and let them ſee that you have acquired 
wiſdom as well as gold.“ The aftoniſh- _ 
ed Roderico acknowledged the ſuperior 
wiſdom, generoſity, and goodness of his 
brother, and declared * that he now. 
found, from his own experience, that in- 
duſtry was better than gold; and that he 
would endeavor to ſhew his friends, on 
his return, that the wiſdom he had learnt 
from his brother, was of more real value 
to him, than all the gold he had acquired. 
< EMBRACING his brother in a moſt cor 
dial manner, he begged him to accept half 
of his riches 3 but he poſitively refuſed, 
Yaying— He that can raiſe food enough 
to maintain himſelf, can never be in want 


of gold. Then bidding adieu to ſeveral _ 


of the people, who choſe to tarry longer, 
| they ſet ſail for their native country, where, 


_nved, 
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Fe of every vir 


eties experience. * It 
On -of others; and 


-- readineſs 


ite virtue, a 
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| Jedi to impart. to others; ſhould: be 


nouriſhed with equal care. Among other 
little anecdotes, by which Mrs. Bloomſ- 


grove endeavored to 


Was the following. 


A mouſe, . dec (HAR 


the paw of a lion, begged hard for life; 


urging that clemency was the faireſt at-. 


tribute of deer The lion 88 


| obſerving . en in tht tolls 


of the hunter, flew to his aſſiſtance, gnaw 


portunity of doing good; for even the 


rr we 1 dan Wen to be wholly 


and diſguſt; and can ww be preſerved 
WY dÞya EO of e 3 and, even theſe, 
= B 0 ſoon 


eriſh a benevolent 
diſpoſition in the as) ge young, 11 


ing the net to pieces, and ſet him free? ; 
ce an uſeful leſſon: negle& no op- 


loweſt wag AER to * >: oo to che 2 


ſel6ſh, human life would have much 
ſhorter than it is; for all n. pleaſ- TR, 
ures, even the moſt "delightful, /preſently * 
loſe their reliſh ; are followed with Ow 4 


- = 
ES. . 


PTY 


* 


9 =o nds hl ve * 
to de them: a our pleaſure in 
in the ſame pro- 
e ſatisfaction it affords is 
even by eee ev- 


aj Water — of ſo many bon- 


n in the — 2 —— much 


Wee wenden ifully v illuſtrated, and 
ecommended.to- univerſal practice b 
ancient parable, which Mrs. Bloomſgr 
dee e APY e, ec. 
liar „as it eme that diſin- 


us diſtindtions in its exertions e de 
and was congenial to her heaxt. 

4 A traveller, bound from Jeruſalem 0 
Laucha ee ee of a hand o 


1 12 cries the — hearted A 
ack © did they not take care of the poor 


they paſſed by on the other fide of the 
bows and ann lang PHY. . 
er r (fo ſhe- Er — to interrupt | her 

7 . . by 


man ?*—* No, my dear,” continued le: 


CO 


,s 
5 e * 


—— — 
y * * 


man lay ſometime bleeding and welterin 
in his on n reed one e rang 
| tion. At laft there came along a man, 
| _ pleaſure." FR No ſooner 
cal ſcene, but his indi 
' . Hef of the unfortunate Rranger ; and,; 
without inquiring who, ue e, he was, 
whether he belonged. to 
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Wn on the way; (orci; on 7 In 
beaſt, and carried him to an inn, where hge 


commodated; paid the 


holt 1 . ik money Sth: the preſent, 
which, t 


became reſponſi ble for whatever charges 
might ariſe in ae anden 1 me 7 * 
recoverxx. 5 1 


beni en eee 1 1 
was the friend that loveth at all times, ant 
the brother born for adverſity ! Go and do 


. likewiſe, was the ddl with which 
the prince of love and good will to men 


concluded the recital of : n above tranſl. 
That is, imitate. the example of 5 


have opportunity and ability; and never 
inquire whether a man is of your kindred, 
country, or num. if he en in mags 100 ; 


-affiſtance.”* 


F EACH weren * tint to 
practiſe upon this divinely benevolent 
ſchen ip n "uy will be the delight of” 

4 „ 


| ho ſmall, was all he could poſſibl © 
ſpare from his -own neceſſary uſes; and I i 


rthy man, in doing good as ou 


4 A 


22 


ple upon their children ; Mr. and Mrs. 
+ Bloomſgrove had the utmoſt reaſon to 
joi e eee 


denevolence had * ek. incu 
a variety of maxims and actions fuited 


| to their age. The little plant had been 
nounthed with great care, was 


Inſtead of laying out 
their 1 for toys or ſweetmeats, as 
Sd ater children did, they kept it to 
give to Poor people, who frequented this 
hoſpitable 


— 

> 
1 
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hoſpitable dwelling; or to aſi indigent 
families, inthe neighborhood : thefe they 


were permitted to viſit, aner, by 
Fanny; in whom Mrs. Bloomſgrove 
placed ſo much confidence, that Rozella 
was gamen to * care in nn excur- 
ſions. 5 
HOSE families were very fond of that 


young viſitants ; for they uſed to carry 


ſomething for their relief, or to gratify 


their children. Ofander, who would 


ſometimes play unlucky tricks, threw 


ſtones at a pigeon, which the children of 
one of thoſe families had tamed, and kill 


ed it, while Fanny and Rozella were in 


the houſe, diſtributing the things they had 


brought for their comfort. As ſoon as 
the children knew that their pigeon was 
killed, there was great lamentation about 
it. Their mother endeavored to pacify : 


them, telling them, © if it was Oſander 


who had committed the crime (for he had 
abſconded) he did not do it intentionally, | 

and the did not doubt but he would give | 
chem another, for ſhe never knew him in- b 5 
8 „ jure 


The Is: barangue prevailed. 3 che 
children were quieted. Fanny and Ro- 
* who expreſſed much ſorrow for 

what had happened, and ſhed many tears 
children, took eee 
they would acquaint his papa; and they 
did not doubt he would make him give 
them another. - When they reached 
home, they found Oſander very penſive, 
for he had not yet ventured to tell what | 
he had done, tho it had been his prac 
1 to . when he had commit 
ted any miſchief; and his mamma did 
not chooſe to queſtion him, leſt he ſhould 
be tempted to utter a falſehood. The 
Whole affair was diſcloſed on their return. 
His mamma remonſtrated againſt, ſuch 
conduct, and eſpecially, i in not confeſſing 
it to her, when he firſt came home. She 
* him to take two of his beſt pul- 
lets, and go immediately, and make ſatis- 
fadtion for the damage he had done. He 
e embraced: the terms of te 


- 7 , * 


in 1 815 on mind. le en his mamma 
to give him ſome biſcuit and cheeſe to 
n for the children. Being thus equip-- 
ped with the neceſſary means of a treaty 
of peace and friendſhip, he ſoo! | 
the ſpot, and 1 eg Na to mu 
1 ſatisfaction. e IRON] . 
"THz pleaſure of ing ood, i 
Hleft reward which generous minds can 
receive from beneficent actions: this is a 
reward, which time cannot change, ruſt 
corrupt, nor thieves break thro and ſteal. 
With this ſenſe then, ſhould the young 
mind be inſpired; and, by this conſidera- 
tion, it ſhould be exerciſed in acts of be- J 
neficence. I carmot but think that Mr. 
Locke's plan, for making children charit- 
able; has à greater tendency to make them 
ſelſiſn and covetous, than to inſpire true — 
benevolence and generoſity. Speaking Y 
ol liberality, in the uſe of what they pol- 1 
 ſeſs, and of rooting out the oppoſite 92 1 1 
„ covetouſneſs, he ſays= - . 
fis ſhould be encouraged by 0 
ommendation and credit, and 1 5 


— TR IO 


gle, * 


dme proſpect of gain, will, like untimely 
fruit, drop off when no longer nouriſhed 
by ſuch hopes; and the ſecret alms will 
C.eaſe to riſe as a memorial neee, 
nevolence before God. 


e. Nee! 


gives of ſuch freeneſs, be always repaid 
with intereſt; and let him ſenſibly per- 
ceeive that 2 er yo OH 
5 it e a return of —— both wy | 


habe whe receive —_— hoſe 


1 upon this principle, dna mechan been 
the fate of the unfortunate man who lay 


wounded, helpleſs, and alone in the dreary 
paſs between feruſalem and Fericho ? 


Habitual good actions, prompted only by 


TER following m . ks been pro- 


E 4 1 by Lord Kaimes, to habituate 


children to a humane and genero 


poſition. Give to each of your child 
5 8 SP ren, a ſmall ſum we RO Let them 


DOMESTIC MEMOIRS. Po 
the child, who has made. che hoſt judi- 
cious diſtribution, give double the ſum, to 
be laid out in the ſame way. Certain it 
is, that ſuch actions deſerve great ap- 
| plauſe ; and it is as certain, that a benev- 
olent diſpoſition may be increaſed by re 
peating them. Compaſſion and tender... 
| neſs ſhould be ſo cheriſhed in children, as 
that they will part without reluctance _ 
with their own property, even that of 
which they were very fond, to relieve the” ; 
diſtreſſed, © The Earl of Elgin permit-. - 
ted his two ſons, i in their hours of play, to 
aſſociate with the boys in the neighbor. 
have them expoſed to be corrupted at 
home by his ſervants, filling them with 


notions of their rank and quality. One 


day, the two. 3 bring called to dinner, 
| a young lad, their compamo - ſaid; I 
e e. return, as there is mo Se 
at home for me.” Have you: no money 
to buy it ? No. Papa, fays the eld- 


eee Giver be.. ö 


| up! you: gave me ?” TF 


* 


o 


#1 ux following inſtance 


bound adh ey 5 5 1550 given to 
the lad. The buckles were returned, and 
3 as highly 
| 1 to his companions.” 


no leſs deſerves notice: One day, as . 
_ fander was going with Fann y and his lit- 
"tle ſiſter, on one of their charitable excur- 


aer vale, ey came to an hazel 
_ cople, where they found one of the child: 
ren picking ſome raſpherries. As they 
"Ned him, he began to cry: they 


ons to ſee a poor family; paſſing thro 


een hen] he: a for; ihe ben 
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cham:ox Ge: ee [tbr he, 0 


; gone abroad to hard labor, in order to 


get ſomething for them, but could not be | 200 | 


at home till night. Struck with the ap- 
pearance of poverty and diftreſs in this 
dreary abode, the viſitants could afford 
them but little aid, at this time, except. 
their f ympathetic tears, of which they 
were very liberal. They haſten 19 ; 
that they may relate the melancholy tale ; 
and Procure ſome effettual means of re- 
is 5 eager. to FA foremoſt. in telling wake: 
they had ſeen, and in offering, ſome of 
their own things for the relief of this poor. 
family. Fan „Oſander, and Rozella, 


| all declare that. they. are. willing to part 
with any of their things, if hey my 90 


th api Ab re 3 blended 3 x 
i ſympathy i in this triplicate of almoners, 
whoſe only ſtrife was to excel each other 


* 


in acts of generoſity, that it drew teats of 


joy from Mrs. Aue 8 eyes, while - 
f ber Neun lowed with co mpaſſion 


"F 
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n 
1 their benevolent feelings might not be 


preſented 10 their minds, in order to ex- 


on 5 


damped, and that they might experience 
the pleaſure of their own actions, ſhe per- 
mitted them to carry ſome of their own 


_ We and bed furniture, aſſuring them 
that they did well, but that they muſt not 


expect her to replace them again: they 


4 all declare, with one voice, that they did 


not wiſh it. A ſervant was diſpatched, to 
be the carrier of the goods, with ſome jel- 


hes, pottage, and ſach other things as Mrs. 


Bloomſgrove thought moſt ſuitable for 
them. Never was charity beſt more 


9 opportunely, or with a better grace ; x nor 
received with more apparent gratitude. 


The offering was made with as much avid- 
i a it could be received; and it would 
| have been difficult from , appearances, to 
* Gy women mot ck the guar an che 
receivers. „ > 

AMONG the many . ol diſtreſs 


dite compaſſion, and keep alive the benev- 
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ns minifler of 4 country villge was. A 3 I 


d to officiate in à cottage which was © Þþ ö 


ſituated on a lonely common. As it was | 


the midſt of winter, and the floods Were 
out, it was abſohutely neceſſary to'wade, 
thro the lower room, to a ladder, which 


ſerved inftead of ſtairs. The chamber 1 


(andd it was the only one) was fo low, that 
he could not ftand upright in it; there 
was one window which admitted the air 


as freely as the light, for the rags which 


hack been. ſtuffed into the broken panes 
were now taken out to contribute to the 
covering of a newborn infant. In a dark 


corner of the room ſtood a fmall bedſtead _ 


— and on it lay the * 


for win! df proper tune. 


"2 


: 
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| wy the fire place, tho there was no fire, 
and endeavoring to keep the infant warm T 
in his boſom ; five of the feven children, 
half naked, were aſking their father for a 
piece of bread, while a fine boy, of about 


three Acad * was * by his moth- 
. 
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er at the bedſide, crying, as he was wont 
to do, © Fake me, take me, mammy.“ 
3 Mammy i is aſleep,” ſaid one of his ſiſ- 


ters, with cheeks bedewed with tears; 
Mammy is aſleep, Johnny; go my WHe 
the baby on daddy's knee. 

5 \ © 7px father took him upon is 1 58 
N and his grief which had hitherto kept him 
dumb, and in a ſtate of temporary inſenſ- 
- ibility, burſt out in a torrent of tears, and 


_ relieved his heart which ſeemed ready to 
break. 9 Fob Don't cry, pray don't cry,” | 
- ſaid the eldeſt boy, the nurſe is coming 
. ſtairs with a two penny loaf in her 


hand, and mammy will wake preſently, 


and 1 will carry her the _— piece.” 
crooked with 


voman - 


| ran an old 
nage, and clothed in tatters, came hobbling 


on her little ſtick into the room, and af- 


Adreſſed the child in its rags; then divided 


e ker as it would go. Some re- 


g lief was ſoon ſent by thoſe to whom the 


| old woman had applied. And afterwards 


A a contribution was raiſed by the in- 
| terpoſition 
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 terpoſition of the clergyman, RR Ty) would. 5 
ſcarcely have believed the affair, had he 
not have been an eye witneſs to it. 


1E 1ER *I. 5 


nt ITE 5 virtue « nearly | 


allied to benevolence ; they grow in the 


ſame ſoil ; and both indicate generoſity = 
and docility of mind. Gratitude is a 


ſentiment natural to man. But, like all 


other native qualities, 00 be cheriſhed 
and brought on to perfection or it will 
decay; and, by miſmanagement, may be 
deſtroyed. Nothing is more natural than 
to love. thoſe who do us ſervice ; and a 
child, hen it begins to perceive the ben- 
eit of your: care, will ſoon be ſenfible of - 
the obligation ; and you can by this means 
acquire an e. over his heart which 


cannot be ' ſhaken. © Ingral titude, ſays 


Rouſſeau, would be more rare, if benefits N 


upon uſury "is ar leſs common. The h 
of man is 
OO, 


elf , but never un- 


: e with ſelf intereſt.” It — 1 


3 e eee ee but if 


you pretend to give, and afterwards ex- 
peQ to make terms with me, you are 
guilty of fraud; it is their being given 
gratis which render them ineſtimable. “ 
& benefit which has the good of the re- 
ceiver in view, and does not appear to be 
deſigned for the emolument of the bene. 

| Sing, ſeldom fails: to inſpire gratitude. 
__ © rT is difficult to explain this virtue and 
| | the obligations of i to children But the 
f and his. ſte we at this time, does var 


— wherein they dis the — Y 
tion of the virtue that is recommended. 
The habits of a grateful temper may be 
. childho — 9, Pong 
from one another, atleaſt by acknowledg- 


2 
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ments. Mr. Bloomſgrove, being a very 
me ic man, ſpent many of his leiſure 
ways accommodating his converſation to 
their capacity; and relating the inſtruQ- 
ive anecdotes which he met with, for their 
amuſement and inſtruQtion. On the even- 
ing after they had relieved the poor fam- 
ay mentioned in my laſt, he returned 
from , where he had been to decide a 
cauſe of great magnitude: they ieee 
him of the whole affair; and begged hi 
to let Sancho, a man ſervant, go down in 
the morning and carry chem ſome x 
things ; © for, ſay they, the poor woman 
was very thankful far what we carried 
her. | © Soſheopught to be, ſaid he; and 
you, my dearghould be thankful that it was 
e eee to relieve her; and it may 
be in heris one day or other to do as great 
aikindinefsto you, and if her gratitude is 
ſincere, ſhe will gladly embrace the oppor. 
tunity. They were ſurpriſed that he 
thould think it poſſible that ſo great a 
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il from London E ſaid he, a moſt extraordi- | 
nary inſtance of gratitude, which I will 


e ens ae I this day TIE) 


| read to vou 9: # He then read, to his hiſt. 


. s T TER KKH. 


ening and aſtoniſhed audience, a ſtory 
which I will forward to you by the next 


* Ts 


34S 4H 10S S237 TOTO 
A VENETIAN ſhip having tak- 
mber of the Turks priſoners, ſold 


them, according to their barbarous cuſtom, 


to different perſons in the city. One of 


_ thoſe ſlaves, named Ibraim, lived near the 


e of a Venetian merchant who was 


ich, and had but one ſon, a lad of 
t eee he had occaſion fre- 


quently to paſs Ibraim, he would ſtop 
| obſerving i in the lad an appearance e of 
nevolence and 'tenderneſs, was greatly 
pleaſed with him, and ſought to have his 
company more frequently. The lad took 


V earneſtly at him. © Ibraim 


ſuch 


ln. 4 wins As 
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Juch a fancy to the ſlave, hy he a ; 


his viſits much oftener than he had done, 


and brought him preſents for his relief 


and comfort. But tho Ibraim appeared 


always to be pleaſed with the innocent 
careſſes of his young friend, yet he ob- 

ſerved Ibraim was very ſorrowful ſome-- 

times; and even ſhed tears. Afflicted by 


the d appearance of grief and ſor- 
row of heart, he at length requeſted his 
father to make Ibraim. e if it was hs 
his power. . 

< Tae father, pleaſed with this inten 


of generoſity in his ſon, determined to ſee _ 


the Turk himſelf, and inquire into the 
cauſe of his ſadneſs. | The next day he 
went. to ſee him, and looking at him for 


ſome time, was ſtruck with the mildneſs 


and honeſty of his countenance. He at 


length ſaid to him, Art thou Ibraim, of 
whoſe courteſy and gentleneſs my os | 


ſon has ſpoken to me?” I am the un- 
fortunate I braim, who. have been [non 


three years a captive : during that ſpace | 


of time this re is the only n be- 
53 


. 
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ing chat ſeems to have felt any compaſ- 
ion for my ſufferings; I muſt confeſs 
therefore he is the only object to which 1 
am attached in this barbarous country $ 
And night and morning I pray that po- 
er, who is Led the God of the Turks 
and Chriſtians, to grant him every bleſſing 
he deſerves, and to preſerve him from all 
the miſeries I ſuffer.* * Indeed, Thraim,” 
ſaid the merchant, * he is much obliged to 
vou, altho from his preſent circumſtances, 
: ' he does not appear much expoſed to dan, 
ger. Tell me in what I can aſſiſt you? 
for my ſon informs me that he often finds 
_ you in forrow and tears. And is it 
ſtrange,” ſaid the Turk, * that I ſhould 
pine in filence and be the prey of contin- 
wal regret and forrow, who am bereft of 


8 my liberty, the nobleſt gift of heaven? 


ttain in chains P 1 have never been 


. E * And yet how many thouſands of our 
nation,” ſaid. the Venetian, do you re- 


guilty of the inhuman praftice of enſlav- 


_ ing my fellow creatures, replied the 


Turk, I have never increaſed my prop- 
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exty * deſpoiling the Venetian ct 


of theirs; for the cruelty of my country. 
men I am not accountable, more than you 
are for the barbarity ef yours. A fwell- 
ing tear ſtarted from his eye, and bedew-- 


ed his manly cheek. —RecolleQing him- 


ſelf immediately, and ſmiting gently on 
His breaſt, he bowed with reverence, and 
ſaid, God is good, and man maſt ſubmit 


to his decrees.* Affected with this ap- 
pearance of manly fortitude, the merchant 
faid, © Ibraim, I pity your ſufferings, and 


perhaps I may be able to relieve you. 


What would you do to rec your liber- 


ty ? © 1 would, ſaid he, meet every 
pain and danger that can appal the heart 
of man.” The means of your deliver- 
ance,” ſaid the merchant, * are certain, 
without ſo great a trial. I have in this 
city an inveterate enemy who has offered 
me every inſult and injury that malice 

could invent; but he is as brave as he is 
haughty, and I have never dared reſent 
them as they have deſerved. Here, Ibra- 
im, is the inſtrument of your deliverance ; 

6 Wn ns take 
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take this dagger ; and when night has | 


drawn her fable curtain over the city, go 
with me, avenge me of mine . 


and you ſhall be free.“ 
© INDIGNANT at the idea of being an 


aſſaſſin, he rejected the propoſal with diſ- 


dain; and raiſing his fettered arm as high 
as his chain would admit of, he ſwore by 


. the mighty prophet, Mahomet, that he 


would not ſtoop to ſo vile a Ueed, to 
_ purchaſe the freedom of all his race.” 
The Venetian left him, adding, quite de- 
 Uberately, © You will think better of this 


perhaps by the next time I viſit you.” 


©KgETURNING the next day with his 


ſon, he accoſted Ibraim mildly, telling 
him, that tho he rejected his propofal be- 
fore, he doubted not but he might now 
be convinced. Inſult not the miſera- 


ble,” interrapted Ibraim warmly, * with 


8 more ſhocking than the chains 
I wear. Know, Chriſtian, that if thy re- 


ligion permits ſuch deeds, every true Ma- 


hometan views them with indignation. 


From this moment therefore let us break 
i | off 
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off all intercourſe, and be forever Gangs 
to each other. No, anſwered the mer- 
.chant, embracing Ibraim, let us be more 
ſtrongly united than ever Pardon me 
this unneceſſary trial ef thy virtue. Mazza- 
rino has a ſoul as averſe to deeds of treach-. . 


ery and blood as Ibraim himſelf. From 


this moment, generous man, thou art free: 
thy ranſom is already paid, with no other 
obligation than .that of remembering the 


affection of this thy young and faithful 
friend; and perhaps, hereafter, when thou 


ſeeſt an unhappy Chriſtian groaning in 
Turkiſh fetters, thy generoſity. may mak | 


ons think of Venice. F 


„ LANGUAGE cannot paint the 4 
of 15 and gratitude, which Ibraim felt at 


intelligence ſo agreeable, but unexpected. 
It is unneceſſary to repeat the many and 


warm expreſſions of gratitude, which he 
uttered as ſoon as the firſt tide of joy had 


o abated as to give him utterance. He 


was ſet free that very day, and Mazzarino 
put him on board a veſſel bound to one 


of the- Grecian Iſlands, bade him an af. 


fectionate 


=. fie | - DOMESTIC MEMOIRS.” 


 Feftionate adieu, putting a purſe 5 ge 
into his hands to bear his expenſes, and 
wiſhing him every bleſſing. Their pray- 
ers and benedictions were mutual; for 
Ibraim regretted the ſeparation from ſuch 


a4é friend, whoſe diſintereſted goodneſs had 


ſet him at liberty, and with tears and 
. „ Mer bade him a long farewel. 
ABO r fix months after this an acci- 
dent took place, which had well nigh de- 
prived the Venetian merchant of all his 
hopes. Early in the morning of one of 
their Saint's days, while the family were 
locked in profound ſleep, the houſe had 
taken fire, which had made a gradual 
progreſs, and nearly involved the whole 
in flame, before it was diſcovered. Scarce 
had the merchant been apprized of his 
danger in time to eſcape the awful con- 
flagration; and no ſooner had he eſcaped 
with the ſervants who awoke him, than he 
inquired for his ſon. What a tumult of 
agony and deſpair rent his breaſt, when 
informed that, in the general conſterna- 
tion, he had been forgotten, and was no | 
alone 
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dan; in an upper roomꝰ He would e 


ruſhed headlong into the flames in a fruit- 


leſs ſearch for his ſon, had not his ſervants 


reſtrained him. He offered half his eſtate 
to the ni man who would undertake 


he dangerous attempt of  faving his ſon. 
Tempted by the greatneſs of the reward, 
ladders were immediately raiſed. and ſev- 
eral daring ſpirits made the attempt, but 
were W yg back by the violence of the 


flames. Upon the battlements of the 
houſe, the unhappy youth now appeared, 
with extended arms, imploring aid, and 
ſeemed devoted to inevitable deſtruction. 

The father, beholding the imploring ſon, 
and the certain fate that awaited. him,. 
ſunk under the weight of the dreadful 


proſpe&, and became totally inſenſible. 
In this moment of dreadful ſuſpenſe, a 
man ruſhing thro the croud, with a coun- 


tenance indicating the moſt determined 
reſolution, aſcended a ladder, and wag 
ſoon enveloped in a cloud of ſmoke. 5 


Loſt ta all appearance, the gazing multi- 
tude. below. ſuppoſed he muſt Yate ty in 
1 2 the. 


—— 
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| the flames. What ibs muſt mne been 
their aſtoniſhment; when they beheld him 
iſſuing forth with the lad in his arms, and 
deſcend the ladder, to revive the heart of 
an almoſt expiring parent ? Or what muſt 
have been his feelings; when he recovered 
his fenfes, at beholding: in his own arms 
the darling of his heart, whom he had giv- 
en up for loſt ?—Tenderly embracing his 
ſon, he earneſtly inquired for the man 
who dared riſł his own life to ſave his 
ſon. They ſlewed him a man of noble 
| ature, but meanly clad; covered with 
ſmoke and ſcorched with heat, and all as 
one declared he was the intrepid adven- 


1 2 turer who had ſaved his ſon. 


 ©MAZZARINO, preſenting him A + 
af. gold, requeſted his acceptance of that 
till he could make good his promiſe, which- 
| ſhould be done the next day. No, re- 


| pliedthe drangen, do not ſell my blood. 


The pleaſure of ſaving your ſon is a re- 


. ward greater than all your riches could 


give. Generous man !* cried the mer 


cans, thy voice, ſure, is not ſtrange to- 
r 


_ throwing himſelf into the arms of his de- a 
liverer— it is my Ibraim ! Nothing 
could exceed the aſtoniſhment and grat- 
itude of Mazzar 
erer of his ſon in the perſon of Ibraim. 


Taking his henefactor with him to anoth- 


er houſe of his, ren part of the 
city he inquired how he came into ſlavery. 
a ſecond time, and why he had not made 


him acquainted with his condition. That 


captivity which has given me an oppor- 
tunity of ſhewing that I was not altogeth- 
er undeſerving thy kindneſs, and of pre- 
ſerving that dear youth, I ſhall ever reck- 


life,” replied the generous Turk. But, 


continued he, I will relate you the whole 
A ee e 

-©1 BELIEVE you never were made ac- 
quainted with the cireumſtance of my 
aged father being a ſharer with me in my 
captivity. Taken together by your gal- 


lies, we were ſold to different maſters; 


Thoſe tears of ſorrow, which ſo attrafted 


the 
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me bt 18'— Ves, exclaimed che ſon, 


rino, to behold the deliv- 


„ 
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n ſearch of the Chriſtian who had made 
bim a flave. Having found him, I offer- 
ed myſelf in his ſtead, that he might go 
| back and * his err fav Greater 
the render care of — — 
At length Þ prevailed on the Chriſtian, 
had fupplied me witch; to permit my fa- 
ther to go back in the veſſel which was 
with the means of his freedom. Since 
flave, to pay the debt 5 nature and of 
r en 
AIK ecaſed:—The Vesetfan ex- 
able great aſtoniſhment at fuch eleva- 
tion of mind; and preſſed him to accept 
the offer of half his eſtate, and to ſpend 
the remainder of his days in Venice. 
Ibraim aſfured his friend, that what he 
; | kad 
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one was nothing more than the ob- 
ligations of gratitude and friendſhip re- 
— and therefore he muſt decline 
accepting any further recompenſe than 
that of reflecting that he was not ungrate- 5 
ful. The merchant, ſolicitous to make 
ſome returns worthy of ſo much greatneſs 
of ſoul, once more purchaſed his freedom, 
and freighted a ſhip on purpoſe to ſend 
him back to his on country. Moſt af- 
fectionately did he and his ſon embrace 
their deliverer, and accompanying him to 
the ſhip, they once more bade a laſt adieu, 
remaining on the ſhore until the ſhip loft - 
itſelf under the horizon; and ſending for- 
ward their ardent prayers Tor” a lafe and 
ee den e voyage 
MAN years having now clap dur- 
ing which time no intelligence had been 
received of Ibraim, the young Mazzarino 
had grown up, and become the moſt ac- 
eompliſhed, amiable youth of his age and 
rank. Having ſome buſineſs in a mari- 
time town at ſome diſtance, which required 
n, in getting thither, he embarked, 

| IL 8: with: 


* % 


L a Venetian veſſel. 
place. The winds favored 
+ they had. St more than 
voyage, with a fine proſpe@ of 
uring rn, whole paſſage, when a 

| Turkiſh corfair was ſuddenly- diſcovered- 
down: upon: them; from which 

they don found it would be impoſſible to. 
eſcape. - Fear and conſternation ſeized 
the greater part of the crew, and they ſoon | 
gave all over for loſt. But the young 
 Mazzarino, Arawing- his ſword, reproach- 
eld them for their cowardice ; and, by his 
manly courage and ſpeeches, rouſed them. 
to defend their liberties by one great ef- 
fort. The corlair approached. in awful 
ſilence, till within reach of the Venetian 
ſhip, when on a. ſudden the very heavens 
were rent hy the noiſe of the artillery,,and 
the whole atmoſphere wrapt in ſmoke. 
Thrice did the Turks eſſay, with horrid 
ſhouts, to board the Venetian ſhip: as 
often were they repelled by the well timed 
firmneſs of young Mazzarino-and the crew. 
. by his courage Having: go 


5 


—— 
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many of their men, and ſeeing no proſpect 5 
of carrying their point, they, the Turks, 
began to draw off; and would have left 


the Venetians to purſue their voyage, had 2 


not two other ſhips of their on nation, 
that inſtant, made their appearande, bear- 

ing down towards them with great ſwift-- 
neſs. Upon their near approach, the 
Venetians, ſeeing no poſſibility of eſcape, 
and that reſiſtance would be madneſs, gave 
the ſign for ſurrendering the ſhip, and 
ſoon ſaw themſelves deprived of liberty, 
and loaded with irons. In this ſituation 


Tied to Tunis, where they 
were brought forth and expoſed in the 
public market to be ſold for ſlaves. One 
after another of their companions were 
picked out, according to their ſtrength and 
vigor, and ſold to different maſters. A 
Turk of uncommon dignity in his figure 
and manners, at length came towards the 
captives, and ſurveying them with com- ; 
paſhon and tenderneſs, applied to the cap- 
tain for young Mazzarino, and 'inquired 
the price of this captive. The 1 


had ſuſtained; and he was now de- 
. Be would gratify his revenge by ſeeing 
him drudge for life in his victorious gal- 
| ab "All- this time ew the e Maz- 


as 


Lo my friend Ibraim.” No-leſs aſtoniſhed 
vas the Turk, to find im the perſon of the 


— * dlence C 
he burſt into a flood of ſorrow for the miſ- 
fortune of his friend: but recovering him 
ſelf, exclaimed, with uplifted hands, bleſſ. 
ed be that providence which: has made me 
the inſtrument of fafety to my ancien 
benefactor. Being informed where. he 
ſhould find Hits he inſtantly repaired t 
the part of the market where Mazzarino. 
ſtooc e his fate in manly; but ſilent 
They were immediately known; 
to: each other. "D * firſt interview was 


friend, e bv Eby Fan's endear- 
ing name which friendſhip and-gratitude- _ 
_ could infpire'; ordered his chains inftant-. 
I to be taken off, and eonducted them 
both i his n magnificent i 


OE AFTER MCs 1 
upon their mutual fortunes, by which 
ya hs . — 
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0 5 nel. command in the Turkiſh arm- 


orec bim to — own ae is 


; and that having the good fortune to 

ft n — occaſions, 
promoted, thro va- 
patho, 40 ike n of Baſhaw = 
Tunis. Since I have enjoyed this poſt,” S 
he, there is nothing which I find 
in it * agreeable, as the power it gives 


Þ . me of alleviating the misfortunes of thoſo 
- gpnhappy Chriſtians who are taken priſ- 


oners by our corſairs. Whenever a. ſhip 
arrives, which brings with it any of thoſe. 
ſufferers, I conſtantly viſit the: markets; 
and redeem a certain number of: captives, 


whom 1 reſtore to libertyr: and gracious 


ſhewn that he approves of theſe 
faint om to diſcharge the | ſacred. 


duties of gratitude for my on redemp- 
tion, by putting it in my ede to _ 
3 Os, beſt and deareſt of men. 3 


n 1 


- 
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barked on board of a ſhip boun 


nice.  Ibraim. diſmiſſed. them with goons: 


reluQance;. but with many embraces; and 
ordered a choſen party of his own — 4 
to conduct them on board their veſſel. 


Their joy was greatly increaſed, when; on 


their arrival at the ſhip, they found that 
the generoſity of Ibraim had not been con- 


fined to themſelves, but that: the. ſhip. 
which had been taken, with- all the erew, 
were redeemed,. and reſtored to freedom. 
Mazzarino and his ſon embarked, and, 
after a proſperous voyage, arrived ſafely © 
in their own country, where they lived 


many years reſpected and eſteemed, con- 
tinually mindful of the viciſſitudes of life, 
and attentive to diſcharge their duties to 


their fellow creatures. 
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LETTER XXXIII. 


Ga N 10s. my ane mh — 
feaſted with ſuch great and excellent vir- 
en, relifh the language of childhood, an 
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be been the relations of infantile” 


Lon. But you : ſhould. ales. that 


the earth in order — — nar- 
, the ſhade a rk the flower, child- 
ren are —— the qualities of men 
and women in miniature: to 4 
theſe is the buſine a deen 

A elinxcuusrAxes in the management 
grove family, which I think worthy of 
notice in this place, is the confidence they 
repoſed in the children. The voice of 


undoubted friendſhip: has a great influ- 
ence over the human heart. When pa- 


E good bas bend of al ate 


Care, 


ents 2 by * prudent” manage 


„ 


care, even of the puniſhments they have 

35 ene fo as to:cheriſh the natural ſparx 
tity ey" my" may venture to make 
hem their confidents, both of fecrets and 
of their intereſt; © R greater nne 
to fidelity, either in children or ſervantg 
can hardly be conceived of, than to be 
ought traſt worthy. It lays hold of the 
beſt affections of human nature, the gen- 
ernus and grateful feelings; and gains an 
aſtendency over the mind which an ex- 
ertion weer ee un IE ene, m 
11 is e 7 eee 8 
portion the magnitude of the truſt to the 
age and fortitude of the child: otherwiſe 
it will corrupt the little heart, which it 
was deſigned to fortify. Things commit 
ted to children in confidence, which are 
in their nature a ſtrong temptation, will 
only teach them artful evafons; for they 
will comply with the temptation, and then 
rack their vention: bud nh _ _ 
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reſolution 


by Teen ps ; and by a habit 
of being faithf im trifling concerns when. 
young, it will be able to keep a ſecret; or 
be faithful to any truſt, at ſeven or eight 
years old, which one of fourteen-would 
, og never n acer domed 


courage it by-ſaitable re 
aſc by. degrees, the truſt; 
let the accompliſhment of it always be 
chlaminid, and drearded "_ ſtill many 
er confidence. 68 
Ax a breach of N 3 of the 4 
children, Mrs. Bloomſgrove:. expreſſes 
much ſurpriſe and indignation: ſhe de. | 
clines truſting the faithleſs child again, 
until, by a due courſe of diſcipline; it is 
_ Cufficiently humbled; but takes care not 
to mortify it too long. She lets the de- 
linquent fee. that -ſhe ſtill confides in its 
1d 2 She appears to 
ulure; but keeps it 
— OP 


. , 


| — 


a> in 9% ET lth. "EM more. a 25 


quently calling it to account, without any 


apparent concern about its —_— | 


When, by repeated trial; the _ P 
| fidelity 1 is well Geck and a good deg 


of ſelf command acquired, vou may ven- 
ture almoſt any thing in ſuch hands. It 


is proper to approve and appear highly 
pleaſed with the good conduct of child 
ren, eſpecially their fidelity; but not to 
praiſe them too highly, becauſe it is an act 


of indiſpenſable obligation; and if too 


much praiſed, the child may become more 
eager after applauſe, than deſirous of 


meriting eſteem and approbation; to the 


pleaſures of which * ſhould be * 
accuſtomed. 


os AN DER, at the age of fow was 5 
lowed to go into the garden, and pick up 
the cherries which had fallen, provided he 


meddled not with the white currants; and 
ſometimes he was ſent to gather a few of 


both, but charged not to eat any of either, 


until the gentleman: who had called to ſee; 


his papa was refreſhed. Being one day. 


GEO. 
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| detected in been the 3 
he was not ſuffered to go into the garden 
all that day, nor to eat any fruit from it. 
At exit years old, he was intruſted with 
a fmalffur of money, which he was told 
to keep, until a perſon to whom it was 
due, ſhould call for it, and it was enjoined 
upon him to remember, that this confi- 
dence was placed in him, becauſe he had 
been honeft in other cafes, and-it was not 
doubted but he would be ſo in the preſent. 
The money was accordingly delivered up, 
ar call, in about five days: greater ſums 
were afterwards committed to his care, 
and continued a longer time; until he 
might be intruſted with any fum. When 
he goes abroad, the hour is given him for 
returning; if he abuſes the liberty he en- 
Joys, it is taken from him for a time. 
* ROZELLEA was permitted to go to her 
mamma's clofet as ſoon as ſhe was big 
enough to turn a key. She is told to take 
à piece of ruſk for herſelf, and to bring 
the cheefecakes for the company; ſhe is 


ae but me has been accuſtomed to 
this. 
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this N by being tried in ſmaller 
things. At eight years old the never 
thought of touching any forbidden fruit. 
Indeed, ſhe appears to prefer her mam- 
ma's approbation to every other pleaſure. 
Girls are holden much more ſtrongly by _ 
thoſe ties than boys, if we may judge by 

compariſon between theſe two ; for O- 
ſander more frequently betrays the truſt 
repoſed in him, than his ſiſter, tho it is a 
rare thing in either of them. The prin- 
ciple being early implanted, and the habits 
of fidelity being cheriſhed with great care, 
they were never ſhaken afterwards. Fan- 
ny improved by her care of Rozella, who 
was committed to her as a valuable de- 
poſit. The care of Rozella's clothes was 
given to her; ſometimes ſhe was directed 
to inſtruſt her in reading and work; fre- 
quently, to aſſiſt in dreſſing and undreſſ- 
ing, The vulgar obſervation, that wo- 
men are not able to keep a ſecret, has no 
foundation in nature ; but muſt be whol- 
ly aſcribed to their not being inured to it | 
when young. They are-naturally volu- 


— 
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ble, have a ſprightly imagination, and an 
eaſy flo of words : for the ſake of exer- 
ciſing ſuch agreeable talents, which they 
find command attention, they may inad- 
vertently divulge a ſecret. But if early 
_ accuſtomed to reſtraint, and to the habit 
of making their mind the ſecure depoſit 
of a fecret, there can be no doubt that it 
might be as perfectly ſafe with them, as 
with our ſex. þ 


* 
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Sorry is that Fr PHD to 
| acquire knowledge, which leads children 
to inquire the names, properties, and re- 
lations of things; to refer appearances to 
cauſes; to fort ideas, and diſtinguiſh truth. 
This defire of knowledge operates power- 
fully in children, and 1s a moſt uſeful en- 
gine of improvement. To ſtimulate and 
direct this. affection, which ſeems to be 


i eee by the — of external objects 


8 and 
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and the ſenſes affected by them, is an 
early and neceſſary branch of education. 
It was, therefore, a maxim with theſe pa- 
rents to indulge their children in aſking 
queſtions for information; and to en- 
courage the exertion of thes faculty by 
proper anſwers.” To check theſe inquir- 
ies by ſeverity, or pervert them by falſe, - 
or evaſive anſwers, would' be to ſtint a 
natural plant, which requires culture in 
order to bring it to perfection. Child- 
ren ſhould be anſwered according to their 
capacity; nor ſhould their ardor to be- 
come acquainted with things be damped, 
by laughing at their ſimple queſtions. 
This would diſcourage them from aſking 
again, left their queſtion ſhould be an im- 
proper one: - By kindly attending to their 
queſtions; and giving them plain intelli- 
gible anſwers, their minds will be conſtant. 
ly enlarging; the anſwer to one queſtion 
will ſuggeſt to them another, and N 
their invention; at the lame time it will 
add to their lock of ann : 


* 
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b negl. Qing this means of informa. 
tion, they will be encouraged in negli- 


gonee+ and inattention. By receiving 
evaſive or deceitful anſwers, to get rid of 


the trouble of giving them the in 
they ſeek, art, diſſimulation, . 


r e et 


curioſity of children appears in their fond- 


neſs for ſtories; and the uſe which may 
be made of this appetite, appears from the 


deep impreſſions which idle and ground- 
leſs ſtories of ghoſts and apparitions, make 
on the mind. Impreſſions favorable to 


amil ene fact. ift 
ed — N the virtues: Thoſe 
Sof r acters;; of virtues to 
e imitat Lond vices to be avoided, are 
ty be viewed as ct me 2 
— to 0 num- 
X af che an. "{intking Pockures of Vir- 


up in language ſuited | 


© the capacities of the children: theſe, | 


WS 4 they 


ws the greateſt effes, were pi ; 
Ax the age af twelve, Oſander — 
not conceive: of a greater pleaſure, or en- 
tertainment, than to hear his mamma re- 
late the hiſtory of Joſeph with its various 
circumſtances. While the little boſom of 1 
Rozella. heaves with grief for his fate, and 1 
the falling tear bedews her roſy cheek.; | i 
Oſander's heart ſwells with indignation We 
the cruelty of his. brothers, and melts ee 
the generous treatment he afterwards 
ſhewed them when in diſtreſs; and Fan- 
ny's gentle ſpixit cannot n amen 
of ſympathy on the occaſion. il 
BY this ſingle ſtory, the — of, n 1 
olence, juſtice, and fraternal kindneſs 
and indignation againſt their oppoſites, 
are awakened. in every breaſt. A defixe 
to imitate the one and avoid the other, 
J 


dum: and as long as the airy i grat- 
— "be aid to itt, 
« — directed to thefr Proper 
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LETTER 
IN the nature o 
Hays Lord Kaimes, there is a diſpoſition 


0 beimelty. Strong ſymptoms of it appear 
in 
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ear 


Hittle,girl, after ſpending hours äs ae 


jects frequently preſented 


— — * Ks wry 8 


her doll, throw it out of the wine 
man ate This diſeaſe is not 


— — concern. Such obe 
times, may give, turn.t9/the-diltemy 
and make it yield to humanity. .- aki 
fits of r are farf om being 
having en en — - 3 
invariably — to. ea favorites, ans == 


* 
rr e 


NOTWITHSTANDING this appearance 3 ks of 
of cruelty in ſome children, and a ſmall 3 


degree of it in moſt, yet ſympathy is a | 1 | 
anay be ranked with the firſt claſs of hu- 


* 88 N 


Pro wary care it may 9 
There is in children a curioſity to ſee an- 
2 n 1 and a pleaſure in triumphing 
over their agonies, which has a moſt dan- 
gerous tendency upon the fine feelings of 
chuman nature. The ſpaſms which are 
a 5 on — animal, by the 
becauſe it feels pain, but a 2.5 the 
novelty of the ſcene... They have no idea 
_ of. thoſe emotions having any connexion 
with pain. They ſee the relentleſs exe- 
 «<Eutioner put his knife to the throat of an 
_— grinocent lamb with as little concern, as a 
dady. does her needle into a piece of 
gauze; and have, when quite young, no 
more idea of pam in one caſe than in the 
'- Other... Horrid leſſon of cruelty to the 
young and tender mind ! How eaſy and 
natural -for aid to transfer this into 
their own practice by tameming the 4it- 
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their hands? This, by a habit of hardi- 
neſs, becomes cruelty to their mates. 
" 2nz cruel diſpoſition, | or deteſtable 
character, of Domitian, had been formed 
by his favorite amuſement of killing flies: 


sou have ſuppoſed that cruelty is the 


effect of the uſe of fleſh; This ſentiment” 
is founded on a ſuppoſed” difference, in 
this * between thoſs' nations Was . 
An ue of iy? ſubſtantial A may 
probably be aſſigned as the phyſical cauſe 
of ſtrength and robuſtneſs of conſtitution ; 
but this is not incompatible with tender- 


neſs; The cuſtom of ſuffering children 
to ſee thoſe ſcenes, when» very young 


their hearing frequent converſation on the 

ſubject of blood ſhed, and ſoon reading 
hiſtories of war and carnage; and finding. 
the greateſt murderers of mankind have 


more renown than their greateſt benefac- 


tors, will furniſh a ſufficient reaſon, with. 

out ſeeking for any phyſical cauſe, I may 

venture to affirm, that ſympathy is natural 

2 and that cruelty is, in generak a 
<4 TS -- CO 
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| #ſpoſio ereated by im 
ment, derived: * example, and con- 
. krmed by habit. 

eee 4 ed enen 
thoſe ſights which have a tendency to 
brutalize-the mind. He was not ſuffered 
to read the hiſtory of battles, where the 
agreeableneſs of the narrative would ren 
dier the laughter a pleaſing ſcene ; and, 
as hiſtory is principally occupied with | 
ſuch; relations, he read: very little of it, 
until his judgment was conſiderably ma- 
tured. By fometimes ſeeing obyects of 
| human diſtrefs, e ne e 


th! fm who was all (ympathy, 
Ss Bien years of age, Was ricing 
with her mamma, and unfortunately they 
paſſed a farmer's yard, juſt as he was in 
the act of killing a lamb. Affrighted at 
the fight, The ſaid, © Mamma, what i is that 
man doing with that poor little lamb?” 
"Hy is going, my „ 4 
ſuppoſe. 


| oe,” ” The reply. 1 was. W. inad- 
vertent; for till now Rozella had never ; 
Ne the idea of eating meat with 
the deſtruſtion of the animal. It was the 
ſybje& of converſation all the way home, 
and it was a long time before the impreſ- 
| fion was ſo N b as that ne Id N 

aus vas „ to 3 68 bird, or a 

3 and her brother to have a dog 4 
only on condition that they would take 
care of them, and not let them ſuffer for 
want, or by. abuſe. When they failed i bw. 
a, proper care and tenderneſs for them. 
they were reproved for being ſo u 5 


* ** 


and the animal taken away. They were, _ | 


never ſuffered to kill inſects for fport; 
They did not, however, car ry humanity. i 
to the ridiculoys extreme, which is relat-- 
ed of Bellarmine, a Romiſh ſaint, .who. i 16 
ſajd patiently. to have ſuffered, fleas and 
other vermin. to prey upon bim ; ſaying,” 
We ſhall have a heaven to reward us 
for aur ſufferings ; but theſe poor crea- 


nnen ae of the preſ- 
TER n 
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| * life.” Inſects which uſually ie 
death, for their preſumption i in invading 
the Houſes of mortals, their mamma taught 


> & hb 
F 


| to ſweep out at the door, faying; It 
is an innocent creature, my dear, do not 
hurt it; is not the world wide Sg for 
yur both : 
nv theſe leſſons, joined to her own ex- 
ample, ſhe taught them tenderneſs towards 
every thing that bas life. That tender 
feeling towards other's ſufferings, which, 
in its ſeveral degrees, extends itſelf to 
| other animals of creation, from our fellow 
1e loweſt reptile, is a quality 
1 ty ſuperior to all the embelliſh- 
ments HY the moſt refined education. 
The knowledge and practice of this is a 
HE part of ' domeſtic inſtruction. 
ir has been remarked, I believe with: 
great propriety, that young people, early 
corrupted, and addicted to debauchery, 
are inhuman and cruel. The heat of their 
conſtitution renders them. impatient, vin- 
dictive, and impetuous : their imagination, 
 engrolſed by one particular object, rejects 


every 
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oi other : - they have neither N 


nels nor pity, and would ſacrifice father, 
mother, and all the world, to the moſt 


trifling gratification, _ | On che contrary, a 
youth, educated, in ſimplicity and inno- 
cence, is inclined to the tender paſſions by 
the firſt impulſe of nature. His ſympa- 
thetic heart feels the ſufferings of. his fel- 
low creatures : it leaps with, joy at. the 

unexpected ſight of a beloved companion. 
He is ſenſible of ſhame, for giving diſ- 


pleaſure; of regret, for having offended. 


Compaſſion, clemency, and generoſity, 


_ 


mark the ſenſibility of his heart, and pro- 


duce the ae effects in Holes 


5 * D 3 


n * * 2 11 * + * 


rn early regulation of. e 
in the youthful breaſt of our little maſter 


and his fiſter, greatly facilitated that of 


another, equally important in domeſtic 
education, and which comes next in 
P hs 4p Fj 
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our appetites ? The object of ſenſe which 
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power.” And this is our 
out life. Not ba 4 * Pe, bart we Kuck 


a 


regte ole pallets 6 dert the - 
appetites of childhood. Impelled by thee, | 
white reafon, like the body, is feehje; the) 
would gratify them to their injury, and by 
a- habit of indulgence, would grow. up 
wvich impetuous and dangerous propenſi- 
ties. Reftraint” ſhould never be laid 
55 to 25 authority, but from the 
lity gf the cafe, and to habituate the 


je, than-o prohibit the enjoyment, To 5 


of all education. 


ire control over the 2 


petites. of children, which is the parent's 
1 Wm 


oy other, is a anjeicad e 4 When-th 


rant, and the child a fave, there is an end 


1x laying reſtraints, FSA 
aw muſt be had to the particular con- 
ſtitution of children. Thoſe of a feeble, 
or lender make, require more indulgence, 


in their food, exerciſe, and in the puniſh- 
: ments Which are found neceffary; than 


thoſe of a firm, robuſt habit of body. To 


pamper theſe with delicacies, merely to 


gratify appetite ; to excuſe them from ex- 
e lest it ſhould r them ; or, to 


ſcreen 


5 1 


8 — 3 — 18 t the 


r ———————— 
In both theſe reſpects, many a fine child 
has .been. ruined — ana 


that 3 { e 


verity with thoſe, whoſe languid ſpirits 
and feeble habit required that they ſhould 

e foſtered in the arms of pity and in- 
dulgence; have ſo depreſſed them, that 
they could not gain their proper rank in 
fociety, nor hold up their heads in the 
face of the world, _ 

\ THESE are extremes equally PETTY 
an which require great caution; for that 
which would be lenity to the former, may 
„ ſeverity with the latter. Parents, 
ſometimes;' ſhew' great partiality? among 
their children, on account” of their out- 
ward form. While the beauty of the one 
, proen res a fond indulgence, the deformity, 

or even the plainneſs, of another, expoſes 


to mu and ae. This is a ſpecies of 
ä Ry conduct 
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for one of the General's 
kitchen to cut logs. for the. 


Voltaine, who relates the io Neve 
e [ie th wo 


abave others, it will not be pof. 
Pran it from them. The flac 
tering voice of praiſe will too-eakhy catch 
the ear and in Fhe |; | 
of this pernicious weed ſhould be watched 
with Jealouſy, and checked with care. * 
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able defies were e gratiied with e 
""_ un 


wih doubt and beben: and will de- 
mi * a? / Children 


41 parent's eyes, and obſerve the 
tone of voice; and fail not to make the 
e of any irreſolution which 
Fo Sever. Ff the requeſt is of ſuch a 
nature, that. ĩt cannot be granted, they re- 
fuſe it with a pleaſant, but firm tone. 
They ſay, in a ſedate manner, without 
any apparent concern, © You aſk, my 
dear, W not proper: you 
HT 1 & 5 - Cannot 


ay - 


nl. A _ 


vhen convinced of the impoſſibil- 
tair ing the object of its Willies. ' 


A with ambition. 
youth, older than —_—Y were en to 
have a riding match: — — bim to 
de of their'p arty. He + 


Pra; — — gument 
they were all obviated eee 0 
He dil purſued the ſuit, with increaſ 


fented . be Was wild nn 


lad had been thrown from a horſe, and ha 


broken his arm. It alk availed nothing, 
but to make him the more earneſt. Xp; He 


1 another word 
was ſo. perem 
of — and heven away as appa are 
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ing his defixes mill be able. u rede the 
eee tation. + Wt Nn. 
—— fwgar, pl 5 „ when. be bas x 
wind to them when grovn up, maſt: he 
not Have his deſi res ſatisfied too, to what- 
ever vices they; may lead him? He who 

is not uſed. to ſubmit his will to the rea- 
'Y while he is young, wall ſcarce 


a, or ſubmit Wenn be 


happy in proportion as their wiſhes are 
grati fed: I helieve the reverſe to be trac.” 
We find, that, in manhood, an unreſtrain- 
ed gratification of appetites is ſo far from | 


ſtrength by inlalrenre: «If, ſaid Seneca, 
you ſeek to make one rich, ſtudy not to 
mcreaſe his 1 t to diminiſh his d6- |: 


D as nr heme — 

attempt to fill a ſieve with water. If you 
would ſatisfy the appetites of children. 
regulate them by your reaſon, and direct 
them by your prudence, allowing for. 
their age. They acquire a habit öf long! 
ing after trifles, by falſe indulgence. Ma- 
ny eſtates have been ſquandered away on 
2 which were aten e _ 
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1 ONCE Was chant #with a lady, 
whoſe parents had never laid any reſtraint 
on her paſſions” or appetites in child- 
hood; but yielded to every idle fancy, 
until, on a briglit evening, ſhe took it in- 
to her 1234 to cry for the moon. The 
. only reaſon that it was not granted, was 
the want of power in the parents. This 
fact they acknowledged after ſhe grew up; 

and they had reaſon to regret their folly 
on account of the peeviſh, reſtleſs diſpoſi- 
tion which it had created; and ſhe found 
this world a very inhoſpitable region for 
one, who could not ſubmit to the condi- 
tions of living in it ; for meeting perpet- 
ually with objects to excite the fancy, and 
create deſires, without the power of grat- 
4 6 all, or of bearing the diſap- 
pointment of any, you will eaſily 3 
the could not be very happy. - I 
MRS. Bloomſgrove was an affectionate 
Waun but not leſs faithful than affec- 
tionate. She ſhewed the moſt expreſſive 
tenderneſs to her children when fiek-; and 
overindulgedtheir defires-in-health, as far 


as 


tc 


grove's, their 


as, in her ann, was proper. They 


were allowed to come to their parents with 
a reſpectful freedom, to make known their 


wants ; but not to expreſs their idle 
-or extravagant wiſhes. Oſander does not, 
like mafter Dickie, « cry to ride up to 


table on the- ſirloin of roaſt beef.” Nor 


does Rozella cry for the moon; but they 


aſk for any thing they need without re- 


ſerve. Before they could ſpeak, they were 


taught, by ſigns expreſſive of diſapproba- 


tion, to ceaſe crying, or craving any thing 


which they might not have : they were 
diſciplined to reſtraint when large enough 


to fit at table, and to ſee a thing without 
wanting it. They were never hungry be- 
cauſe they ſaw others eat, as is common 
with children of ungoverned appetites. 
At a plentiful table, like Mr. Bloom 


been made reſt eis and inſatiable; but. ac- 
cuſtomed, as they were, to reſtraint, they 
never wanted ſomething elſe in preference 


to what was given them. They generally a 


dined- on one diſh, and appeared perfectly 
ſatisfied 


ates might eaſily have 
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Se 
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they fax, Ky, os tne. 1 7 61h Farniſhed 


with toys and gewgaws, and expreſlec 
deſire for the like, their parents would 


ſpeak to them with -great indifference of 
thoſe things, as of no kind of value. 
Theſe fine things, ſaid Mrs. Bloomſgrove, 
to her little daughter, may do for children 
who have no better qualities; but what 
1 does a girl of twelve or | thirteen 

years old make with fine feathers on 1 
— that is deſtitute of knowledge ? If 
W „ we the n wa have lefs need 


not Sade 1 Weir — iy 2 
them appear the worſe; and thoſe who 


and love them without thoſe ornaments. 
1/CANNOT Cloſe this, without obſerving 


to you the vaſt advantage to be derived 


from this habitual reſtraint, in point of 


government. Accuſtomed to govern 
themſelves, — — becomes a ſtrange 
Tr « each ields 


to order without per- 


ceiving 


| will not need gay things to 
recommend them: every body will eſteem 


nam IF. oe. ee Cl ata... 3; 
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1 


paſſive "obediente. Hence fpring peace 
ene as from their ative bil. 


e by their mode of domeſtic Man- N 
agement, .. We cannot, therefore, draw 


ceiving the exercife of any authority, and | 
is perfectly free in an unconditional 
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der ive been too buſy with; laws, and 
too remiſs in education. They contrive 
methods to puniſh, not to prevent erimes. 
| ity 5 ee was almoſt 


y examples from it on this head. 
1 Ax convinced, from the” ſucceſs of 


kheir domeſtic diſcipline, that the uſual 


mode of government ſhould be inverted; 
and the paſſion, fear, which is commonly 


the' firſt, become the laſt paſſion addreſſed 
vp paren ntal authority. Like the ULTIMA. 
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| RAID: e q this ſhould | e la 
caſoning of patenDs. 
"of ON this ſubjet my friend — 
me, that, from his on experience, he has 
found! it as neceſſary to reward his child- 
ren for good, as to puniſh them for bad 
actions; that rewards are offmmienſe con- 


ſequence in ſtimulating them to, induſtry, 


to adopt this practice, by con- 


templating the principles of action, in 
men, by which God governs his rational 


creatures. He goes on to explode e cor- 


ſolitude, with darkneſs, as the moſt ef- 
FeQtual puniſhment that can be contrived 


duration of the confinement; and the diſ- 
agrecable circumſtances that are conneQ- 
ed with it, are ene to the faults 
_ puck. are committed. 


& br Þ 


writes | 


_ virtue, and good manners. I was led,” 


poral corrections, and to recommend 
for them. This he has uſed ſucceſsfully | 


in his own family for many years,” The 


* roo much, he adds, cannot * n in 
te WO e as the means of reforma- 
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| e Men are Wicked, "oO % ol 
inattention, or want of thinking. el 
ation, therefore, calls on them to 1 co N- 
5IDER THEIR WNANY S. 3 
THE molt. ſevere. e e "which 
b laws inflict, are light, compared 
with that of letting a man's conſcience 
looſe upon himſelf, in ſolitude. Com- 
pany, converſation, and eyen buſineſs, are 
the opiates. of the ſpirit of God 1 in the hu- 
man heart. For this reaſon, © a ] bad man 
ſhould be left in confinement for ſome- 
time, without any thing to employ his N 
hands about. Every thought ſhould re- 
coil wholly upon himſelf; and he cannot 
be delivered to a more ſevere tormentor.. 
„ THERE is, ſays Lord Kaimes, no 
branch of diſcipline that ought to be ex- 
erciſed with more caution, than the diſtri- 
bution of rewards and puniſhments, 1 
money, a fine coat, or what pleales the 
palate, be the N promiſed; is it. not 
the ready Way to foment avarice, vanity, | 
or luxury p Praiſe is an efficacious reward, 
of which, even children are fond: and 
. when 


4 


to be proportioned e the temper of the 
Pupil, as well as 6 the nature of the fault. 
: cannot recollect a fault that” requires 
corporal puniſhment but obſtinacy, which | 
is inherent in ſome perſons. Lying. 


vented, by proper management: : my rea- 
fon for it is, that it is not inherent in our 
nature, but forced upon a child by harſh | 
- treatment. Any fault, except obſtinacy, 
that a child can be guilty of, may be re- 
preſſed by flame and diſgrace, which ſink 
| ceejyims the heart of children, as well as 
K men and women. To keep children in 
awe, by the fear of corporal puniſhment, 
re ſl put them apon n of Walt, 
_ iiſteadofcorreQiing them. 
I was a maxim with Dülbebes mY 
he who ſpates the rod ruins his child. 
Government muſt at all hazards be ſup- 
ported; for no vas are to be 
"Wired, Wann the ſevereſt exerciſe of 
1 : 3 
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22 that preventives are the beſt ex- 
pedients. If you can, by any means, ac 
cuſtom your children to acknowle 
r faults, it will leſſen their number, 
and it will preclude the neceſlity of pun- 
iſhment. This is the only caſe in Which 
I think auricular confeſſion meritorious. 
This, tho a difficult part of education, is 
an important one, and may be effected by 
beginning early with them, and letting 
them find that a candid acknowledgement 
always procuzes abſolution. The fineſt 
nies: ſenfibility 
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 Yoog: at "with Nga to ee nd 
he his can de elkected ur) _ 


fame TN in Seren Sodieb, Uke ey 
repellent wack in matter, drives them 
from each ot But ſoften the heart by 
grief, im vill attract the child to 
you; and its faults will become ſuch bur- 
dens, that it cannot retain them. Rbzel- 
; Ia broke a china ſaucer of her mamma's 
beſt ſet; the accident was known only to 
herſelf; ſhe hid the Pieces to prevent diſ- 
covery, but felt very unhappy, and could 
find no relief but in a frank confeſſion. 
Her mamma ſays, F Vour fault, my dear, 
lay in attempting to conceal what you bad 
done but your confeſſingi it of your on ac- 
cord; deſerves more praiſe, than either the 


44 Hreaking, or concealing it deſerves blame.“ 
A frown, on this occaſion, would have 
= 4 Op < death to thoſe tender and generous 


Ft: Rs feclings, 


nA, * t harſ ihn 
uc the confidence which 


ü — leads children ta place in | 


| | TOE pot barn 


went ? WII ED not —— dif DIR, an 
| id a diſcovery, . 8 
invglves. in, it p age 0 n 
AMONG the various ways of, traini 


the children to confeſs their faults, tl the 


4 following appeared, to, Mrs. Bloomſgrov 


to be the moſt ſucceſsful. Returning 
home, after a viſit of a wack or two, ſhe 
put each of her ch ildren to ſay, what god 
had been done by the other; ; and; what 


All itſelf had. done. The former endeared 
them to one another, the latter reſtrained 
them from committing faults. Theſe an- 
ticles ſhe. made the, ſubjectof convexſa- 


tion - and. endeayored. 0 ripen theirſun- | 


derſtanding, by ſhewing, them What was 


aht and what was wrong in their conduct. 
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ealed. 
E child, * Surely, ny dear; you” 
bare n ory „aid 3 "or 4⁰ * 
Kili N "of it 4 v ee 
—— thing.“ Stern authority is 
ſuitable only for the obſtinate and petu- 
lant; but advice and ' remonfirance wil. 


The governeſs, Lathe in in vain endeavor- 
ed to ſhame her out of it, left the room 
_ with a reproachful look, ſaying, that the 
could not bear to ſee ſuch concern for a 
triffe. In lefs chan an hour, ſhe received 
a billet from her pupil, acknowledging her 
miſbehavior, and intreating to be forgiv- 
en. The young lady owes much of this 
"mores 1 an affectionate moth- 


er, 


3 his þ Ration "coup not 5 ones her 
* from Ie to the education of 


CL dren, with, 2 degree of rut If lence? 
and fagacity,, that would give e to 2 


k inferior in rank. 
455 31 bs BORN F (his : will be ſc: TOY ly nun, 


le a proper nen has been main 
tained from the beginning; but will ſoon 
appear in ſome children, where that is not q 
exerciſed; © Mr. Locke mentions a lady 75 
whoſe daughter was nurſed in the coun- 
She found the child ſo ſtubborn, as 
1 be forced to whip it eight times, before 

was ſubdued. This was the firſt and 
unn ris time of laying a hand upon it. Ever 
after, it was all compliance and ohedience. 
This ought to be a leſſon to parents never 
to relax the reins of government. Doubt 
leſs the See Was FINER: more -w>_ 
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bas 6 "OURS 8 mine, is Nene e 
=; ay early hear from chil en. 
feel their right to What they poſſeſs, 

| before they can be m made to \ underſtand 
"M origin, and foundation of p property, by 


Or 


— 


. £ * 3 


* 


ron; of y yours; and mine, ariſes from the 
= nature and. relation of man. wore But.the de- 
_ re of. polleſling i is much more powerful 


4 


* A | the world, hadi | been con ned to that 
=” _ period! A But for. want of 1 proper. culture 
= - in childhood andy 0 uth,. this. ſenſe. be- 
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A. 


= +BY Tomes dormant with many. Hence thoſe 
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13 invaſions of, one another 8 property 3 and 


1 „ F ö 
3 * 
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= Werne of intereſt, which cauſe | lo 
= Toy” diſturbance in the world. 

3 on the ſenſe of property, neglect no op- 
3 portunity to fortify that ſenſe in your 


1 8 of hy” g 1 I 4 KO 2 Sreat 


reaſoning about it, as Rouſfeau teaches 
Emilius by their "dialogue. with, Robert 
| rdener, The ſenſe . of. right. and 


- in childhood than this ſenſe... Happy ＋ 


t bocietz depends, in a great meaſure i 


- 


1 * Mak them ſenſible, that it is a 


-other.” Tt ſhould : 


to them, aàs thoſe of grown people. 
they are ſuffered to invade the 3 
of others; however ctriffing, there is danger 
that it will grow into a habit of injuſtice... 
| "They ſhould: be made to reſtore the prop- - 
erty,” with ſach'reproof, or puniſhment, . 
as the nature and aggravation of the cafe 
may require, No tranfgreſſion of this 
nature is ever ſuffered to paſs unnoticed 


E lM,” Set. 4 


by the parents of Olander and Rozella, | 


They remonſtrate againſt. ſuch actions, 
and endeavor to convey to the feelings of 
the child, a ſenſe of the wrong done, by 
reaſoning with it in this way What right 
-have you to what you have taken? Docs 
it not belong to your fiſter ? Ho would 
you like it, if ſhe was to get away your - 
things ? Can you not be contented with 
what is your'own ? Tho the child cannot 
comprehend the idea of injuſtice, yet i it 
can feel the. force of this application. 
45 And; indeed „very little underſtanding in 

18. 3 children. 
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af the xy, the ſoftneſs of the air, and the - 
r r- enn, around, inſpired 
1 | ineſs, which opened the 
r 10 de of ſerdible delight. A cir-- Co 
C which added much to the pleaſ- 
ure of the, evening was, they had all dined A 
at Mr. Bloomſgrove's father's that 2: _ 
being the birth day: of Rosella, who x now: 8 
commenced her thirteenth year. 
HER: grand! _ ee mamma 3 
neſs, tar veſpeftful and pleaing manners, | | 
and the manly conduct of Oſander, than 1 
* parents. The union of 'thre& gen- 
erations in convivial entertainment, hehe. 5 
—_ the heart of the aged, and hw — 
them to bend to the manners of the young z. 
while theſe, in turn, endeavored to rene. by 4 
uch goodneſs hy reverence and attention, . 
united to ſportive pleaſures. A day 1 
which renewed the age of ſixty in that of 
5 . thirteen, could not be d without the 
4 utmoſt « en 0 ment. Thi 2 not relate the 
nt 5 _ circumſtance. 
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1 mamma ſome Gathlieg:touchas-cf 
humor, for which ſhe had 1 been 
celebrated, and by whi 
conveyed inſtruction to ,t 
The dinner was compoſed/of every hing 
good which the ſeaſon :affgrdee 
2 8 me of 9h 
al and good humor, Alter nee 
"Fanny es her abfervas Ons on 
Pleaſures of ſociety, and eſprenllyon the 
enjo t of family circles, Where all is 
and. friendſhip... Rozella prat: 
about grand mamma's good pt 
and. ies, wonders if ſhe ſhall ever SD 
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harmony 


as grand mamma, and repeats many of 


"Haw pleaſant and ſenſible ſpeeches. O- 
ſander wonders if grand papa ever read all 
* 1 1. 


> d paint 


* "Tas evening being doſed, _ return 


n 1 Being who — the 
dwellings of the juſt, and is is the def 
the faithful. Having committed ther 
ſelves I the care of his providen 


Sweet, 4277 wh Said had chaſed away the 
events of the paſt, rendered them'uncon- 


of the. um | But. hark! A commi 


formed e a violen m illneſs has 
| feized 


a to reſt ou mts confidence | in n his ; 


s of the preſent, and unapprehenſive 
ſudden and 


Bloomſgrove haſtily ariſes 3 e 
ing up the window, i Inquires who is there. 
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avi proper cont 40 old 
age, by the tender hand of filial affection. 


grove: held, leſſened his affectian for 3 my 


C ndered ſerene andvenerable by pie A ” 
age, giving 24894 her laſt Ave, ber part- ; ' 


Neither the native firmneſs: of mind, nor 
the high rank in life which Mr. Bloom 


mother whom. he had eyery reaſon to- ven- | 
erate; nor did he | omit any atten 
6k to render the cloſing ſce 
In this he imitated the con- 
duct — tho a KI Ne, did 
not loſe the refpe& of a child ; hut role 
from — bowed himſelf, when - 
his mother eame to him with a — 
This hckneſs gave. hem an unity ._ 
| e of filial piety, af- 
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Abzuffed, and the” gent! y 
WAS into Toft fl t Fier *TEaving to 
; "the young a 1 a Itriking inſtance ok the ſerene 
eve ning, "which fucceeds the virtuous 
mrning or life. Here . Was one of "the 
1 moſt beautiful and intereſting Tcenes 1 you 
can conteive of ! !"qutiful and affeHionate 


Sang ſurroutiding the dyin 8 bed of a 


"parent wit u unfeigned lier 17 1 and with 
Telpectkal mou Ung, e Ker" re- 


*# "mains to "the grave; N and | "recording in 
1 "their fal ichful memories the debt of pr. 
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Me let the tender office long engage 
| 'To. rock the cradle | of repoſing age; 

"a With lenient arts extend a mother's pres 
3 ; uor ſmile and ſmooth the bed of death; 
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1 LE \ SING- melancholy: for a 
while pervaded the houſe; and caſt in ſoft- 
ening ſhades the illuſtrious qualities 
poſſeſſors. They failed not „ 
the ſorrowful incident to moral and relig- 
ious purpoſes, The: ſudden- tranſition 
from joy to debe from health and feſ- 
tivity, to ſickneſs and death, afforded Pug 
for many an uſeful' leſſon of inſtructi 
And as they had trained their chi 


lubmit to che ills of life, ſo they exhibited. 


an THIS: tid of it on this occaſion 


-HITHERTO education has been carried 


on more by phyſical. influence, than 
the light of underſtanding in the pu 


Phe period is now arrived, in which rea- 


fon begins to unfold more lively colors, 


and: will bear more active part in the 


ure management of the 
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perfection, the cultivation of the heart 
has been furpriſingly Sg Now is 
the ſeaſon for the cultivation of both head 
and: heart in our young pupils; i 43 
 OSANDER was to have been ſent abroad | 
: to ſchool about this time, in order to. pre- 
pare him for a public education ; but the: . 


event of his grand mamma's death detain-' 
ed him beyond the intended period. In 
order to ſupply the place of his ſon, 5 
ſome meaſure, Mr. Bloomſgrove invited a _ 
nephew, who had Juſt finiſhed bis aca- 

demie ſtudies, to reſide at his houſe. 

This nephew was a worthy. youth, hut 
L.- ſulfered 88523 * bang ene brood 


Ive" veep kitle attention bad Tk; paid to 

the regulation of the heart. Mr. 4 5 

grove ſoon iſcovered the diſcaſe and the 
$12. cauſe 
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cauſe af it: e ſay that 
been under precepte ors; ' 


h are uſeful in every part and ſtation 


3 Kg | mind. This 1rRed. Mr. 
thoughts into a i ee 
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_ Paſſions were warm, but bad: A BEAR Fit 
eeptible of 3 any " Impreſhons, had been 
f governed by the arte of power, 'not by 
3 | perſuaſion; that he had been taught, by 
oy rules, but not according to nature. 
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Authori 0 indeed, i is indiſpenſable ; and 
general 3 3 where there i is a number of 
Fourth, cannot be avoided. But the ſeat 
of empire ſhould be the heart ; 3 and g gen. 
eral rules ſhould be made to bend to par- 
- _ ticular circumſtances, as far As | may be be, 
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| not the culture of the koant asny part 


_ 3 fes had not been inſtilled into his | 
urned -;Bloomſgrove's. 
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* endangering government, and 


rid? Hig We oled ſ -yeral ee bee : 
tions againſt ſending a ſon abroad to a. 
public ſchool, until ſufficiently prepared 
at: home to reſiſt temptation. He diſap- 
proves of the government and method of 
inſtruction, uſed in the public ſchools in 
England. I believe, however, that the 
modern practice of many Preceptors, in 
America, is leſs exceptionable. The 
current of his obſervations: leads him to 
recommend a private tutor in preference 
tola public ſchool. This plan may do in 
England, where many an opulent family 
may employ as many needy ſcholars in 
the capacity of private tutors 3 but agrees 
not ſo well with the abilities of Ameri- 
cans. © Regular hours, at ſchool, of 
ia and diverſion, have awoful effect. 
Children, after a painful leſſon, are let out 
to play. Their time being circumſcribed, 9 
appe ars I; always too. ſhort K From 1 the _ 
height of amuſement, they are forced back 1 
to a dry leſſon. Can it be expected , that 
in een a e of 7 they inen! to 
ſerious. 
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> conſtantly . ad: er eye 
28 is, requiſite at that age. Hence, ſays 
heyitioin a meature effential, that a young 


He 2s left to himſelf, among a num- 
men af effort 1 


n 


; NT. ah was naturally of a mild, gen- 


di —— acquired a forwardneſs 
roper for his age, and an impatience 


Sf reſtritt, to which he had von been ae 
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—— had / not 10 — "iow — 
paths of innocence and virtue, but that 
his prudent management cured him, in a 
title time, of all the ill habits he had ac- 
quired ;. yet he choſe not to venture his 
fon from as; own an until his n 
10 this nk; deve facie er 
in their common views, aſſociated to fa- 
cilitate the inſtruction of their children: 
and placed a tutor in a ſituation to re- 
ceive the pupils, and to accompany them 
in Hterary purſuits and playful excur- 
ſions. * A houſe was erected for his 


„IHR bst and utility of general Kb edit 
to the public, and eſpecially to the United States of 
America, are expreſſed in terms, jult and Rirong, by 
that renowned patriot and truly learned 3 
Thi © Vite Prelidelit of theſe ſites, 28 . 
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THE intruktion ef the people, in every kind of 
kndwledge that can be of uſe to them in the practice 
of their moral duties, as men, citizens, and Chriſtians, 
and of their political and civil duties, as members of 
| ſociety and freemen, orght to be the care of the pub- 
lic, and of all who have any ſhare in the conduct of its 
affairs, in a manner that never yet has been practiſed 
in any age or nation. The education here intended, is 
not merely that of the children of the rich, but wb ev- 
me and claſs of people, down to the pooreſt. 

ee Ax is not ſo much to ſay, that ſchools for the uh 
W of all ſhould be placed at convenient diſtances, 
nd maintained at public expenſe. Tlie revenues of 
> would: be applied inſinitely better, more char- 


. W wilely,. uſefully, and therefore politically, io 


this way, than even in maintaining the poor. This 
would be the; beſt way of preventing the exiſtence of 
eee. enn, 144 

ur nations mould ever be wiſe, in dead af erefing 
thouſands of uſeleſs offices, or engaging in unmeaning 
Mats, they will make a fundamental. maxim of this, that 
no Human being a n noxance. In pro- 
—__—_ _ "portion 


— their affections. Another ad 
vantage aroſe from the expedient. T 
ſame perſon who attended the boys, wi 
the young miſſes writing; arithmetic, ge- 
ography, grammar, and the belles lettres. 
1 was not till the inſtitution of this 


ſchool, that © Mr Maſt en . 
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portion as this 18 3 eee. eee, kings | 


and nobles will be made to feel their equitable equali- 5 
ty with commoners, and commoners will ſee their inn. 


tereſt and duty to reſpect the guardians of their laws ; 
for guardians ae; muſt nes long as human nature 
endures. a 

% THERE is no room to doubt that the ſchools, ms 
cademies, and univerſities—the ſtage, the preſs, . the 
bar, the pulpit, and the parliament, might all be im- 
proved to better purpoſe, than they have been in any 


country for this great purpoſe. The emanations'of 2251 


error, folly, and vice, which proceed from all thef 
ſources, might be leſſened, and-thoſe of wiſdom, vir- 
tue, and truth, might be increaſed ; more of decency and 
dignity might be added to meme character in high” 
and low life; manners would alliſt the lawy, - and las 
reform manners; and impoſture, ſuperkition, knavery, © 
and tyranny, be made aſhamed to ſhew their-heads be-. | 
fore the wiſdom and eg mer and Aanener of 
2 eee 3 nn ee 
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ance with the wiſhes. of his papa, had i 
ges, yet he — for the dad. 1 
He loved books ; but the dry ſtudy 

of Latin and Greek bung as a dead weight 
f upon-his active genius, and gave diſguſt 
rather than pleaſure. This averſion had 
deen (increaſed Moy: the dull round, in 


= teffons in a he did not under. 
8 e dee, no 


Neelys, 'the- Sm? pr} a -reſpe@table ! 


1 mer, who attended the fame ſchool, 
bad neither genius nor taſte; and vet 
parental pride or partialit induced His 
father to think of an univerſity educati 
What ſoleciſms are not parents. guilty of | 

in the education of their children ? How 
1 conſult their natural Ales. or par- 


>ught ? The child of anal abilities; and | 
flow of apprehenſion, 1s often conde 

ed; contrary to reafon and nature, th 
long. courſe of ſevere diſcipline, to ſome 
profeſſional purſuit in Me, in which he 
can never excel, becauſe he has neither 
taſte nor abilities for it. Another with 
ſhining talents, and an unconquerable 
thirſt for literature, will be cramped in 
his education; the plants of nature will 
be ſtinted, and the youth deſtined to ſome 
occupation for which he has no taſte, an 
1 which native TOR: nake no 
"lied 3 „ 
tends to the gradual unfoldings of nature, 
will be able pretty accurately to diſcover 
the mould in which the mind is caſt, and 
what mode of education will be moſt ſ 7M 
ble for it. Thoſe powers he will endeav- 
or to draw forth and cheriſh, in that way 
which nature ſeems to point out: this will 
ren er them moſt uſeful, when brought to 
maturity.” * modes of inftrution and 
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caſt of the mind, without reference to any 
preconcerted plan. Miſander was def- 
tined from the cradle to the college, with- 
out any. regard tg his abilities or inclina- 
tion; the confequetices' of which we — ; 
ſee preſently. n OO EE NICE 
"THE education of Otander 1s to be con- 
duftedir in the path of nature. Therefore 
His! preceptor was deſired to let him pur- 
fue thoſe ſtudies, to which he ſeemed moſt 
| inclined ; making uſe of the claſſics only 
as an interlude, to diverſify the ſcene. 
| Mr. Bloomſgrove hoped, by theſe means, 
his ſon would acquire a reliſh” for them. 
This hope was excited by the love which 
he himſelf had for the literature of the 
ancients. As he advanced in life, he ex- 
5 Petfenced more and more of the pleafures 
of knowledge ; ; and nothing could be more 
natural than to wiſl his ſon to taſte the 
ſame pleaſures. To a man who delights 
in books and contemplation, ſolitude can- 
not 'be"irkſome ; nor will this ſource of 
entertainment, like men, others, 2 Ex 
e n of” —— TE os 
LETTER 
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— and engage youth to the practice 


of. prudential virtues, ou allow to be a 
matter of the higheſt importance. But 
how, vou aſk, is this to be effected?“ J 
conceive it, my dear ſir, to be a thin 
practicable, however difficult it may ap- 
pear. The ſucceſs of this attempt de- 


of hum: re in various individuals, 
and the particular temper of the children 
to be taught, than on any dry rules; 
Mankind are formed with a diverſity of 
paſſions and inclinations. But it uſually 
happens that ſome one of theſe predomi- 
nates over all the others, or, as was the 


caſe in ſome periods of the Roman em- 
pire, there are to which bare ſway alter- 
nately.. This appears in childhood. 


Some children you early perceive to be 
proud and haughty; others, modeſt and 
diffident: ſome, warm and paſſionate 3 


1 cool and gentle: ſome, obſtinate 
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paſſions, and the difference in the 
mo _—_— mean that there 


the public walks of life, are ſown in child. 
hood, the prudent parent will keep a ſtrict 
r to predom- 
„e this Will he will 
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3 and will find that all he 
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MR. ſgrovt was eareful toimpreſs 
on the Winds of his chifdren, maxims of 
prudenee, reſolution, and induſtry. 1 n 
order to draw their attention, and excite 
the love of theſe qualities, he gave them 


induſtry of his wife 1 and his fiſter 


or wore : of * Scipio, Nen =_ 
Carthage; who dreſſ- 

with his own hands: and bf 

the venerable old ſenator, Fabricius, illuſ- 
ous by many triumphs, who e on- 
ly on the herbs he himſelf had raiſed.” 
Theſe were examples of ſocial and do- 
meſtic virtnes, very aſeful to the child-- 
2 and _— detived great foree from: 
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| L = theſe: eſſential | 1 the 
mind, depends much on preſerving it 
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vas offered confiderable ſum by a neu: 
tral city; to march another way. I can- 
not accept of it, ſaid the Mariſchal, be- 
' an 1 — in end to take N wet to | 


_ »» enttpREtn who are JA be fraikte 


and candid, if they find they can always 
be fo without danger, will never think of 
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diſſembling, but when they are conſcious 
of having done wrong; and then, if _ 
find as much ſecurity, and more <omfort, 
hae, oo 1 emt bang, they 

he baſis of friendſhip and 5 chili 
dence. It ſecures the good will of others; 


is the ſweetener of ſociety, 
men even to their enemies; and a high 
degree of it is eee ee with che prac- 
| tice of any vice. CCF 
"THERE'S a ae which Werdet | 
appears in children, that does not belong 
to nature; it is either caught from exam 
* . 3 by injudicious manage 
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a—_— . ta cannot. — a more eee 
leſſon of inſtruction to the young mind 
than this. Dazaled with the glitter and 

try, of the gay world, young people 


8 are too apt to reſpect a man according to 
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the wealth he poſſeſſes, and the external 
mo he makes and to emulate thoſe 
.. qualities, while real virtues, which make 
no ſplendid figure, are overlooked or neg- 
lected. Deladed by. theſe appearances, 
they form their judgment of men accord- 
ing to the dan and not Rc mant of 
ations, bh n of DE 
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-whom he had taken, by what right he in- 
feſted the ſeas? * By the ſame right, re- 
plied he, boldly, that vou enſlave the 
world. But 1 am called a robber, be- 
cauſe 1 have only one ſmall veſſel; and 
you are ſtyled a conqueror, becauſe you 
command great fleets and armies.” A- 
gainſt the falſe maxims and ſentinients 
5 too gommgnly prevail, Mr. Bloom 
grore | 
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a wo wah e „. poor, 18 e eue, 


gee ak 8 alk; His | WA: 


their ws of Wesfure ibs | endeavored | 
to initiate them into the true ſecret of 
worldly felicity ; ſhewing them that it 


conſiſted in the ſuitableneſs of a perſon's 


fituation to his natural taſte z in the tem- 


perate uſe of the enjoyments of life; in 


doing good to others, and in making ev- 
ery condition and ' circumſtance in life | 


ſubſervient to the intereſts of virtue. 


CERTAIN it is, that happineſs conſiſts 8 


in being of a quiet, peaceful mind, and 


not in ſonorous titles, nor extenſive poſ- 


ſeſſions. Fo exalt and elevate the mind, 
af : therefore, 


npariſon with that which ariſes- Fd * 
different degrees of uſefulneſs in the 
world; that the honeſt, induſtrious farmer 
who trains his children to be ũſeful mem 
bers of ſociety, is more worthy of reſpect, 
than the moſt wealthy who regards not 
the poverty or diſtreſſes of his e 22 
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hes carefully vader ie bi 
idea, that perſonal merit was 
ld attend to, without refet- 
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—— HAVE, continues he, ſrom my puth, been 
with toils and dangers. I was faithful to 


| ETTER e 
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from — . — which 
tion emed to theſe may ere peded 
from t care of their Uncon- 
e eee e s 59 „r 


no reward but that of honor. It is not my deſigu to 
betray you now, that you have conferred upon” me u 
place of profit; You have committed | to my conduct 
the war in Jugurtha. The Patricians are offended at 
a commend to. one ot their honorable. bady.2. a pern 
of illuſtrious; birth, of ancient family, of innumerable 
ſtatues, but—ot no experience? What ſervice could 


motionleſs ſtatues, do: his: country in the day of battle? 
What could fach a general do, but, in his trepidation, . 
have recourſe to ſome” inferior commander for dire 
tion in difficulties: to which he was not hirfelf equab ? 
Thus your Patrician general would in fact ha-, gen 
eral over him; fo: that the commander would tilt be A. 
Plebeian. So true is this, my countrymen, that 1 
myſelf, known thofe, wh have” been chen confuls, 


ie e e 
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which, till that-time, they were totally ignorant F that? 
err r . 
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8. — were Sd n re: 
cellence and perſonal merit. 
ns. Bloomſgrove ſpoke ſlightly of 
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. SUBMIT to your += GANG Rome ct 
de the — aan when — made be- 


— rent only read, Fhave weny 
ty ſeen; and partly myſelf atchieved. What they know 
by reading, I know by action. They are pleaſed to 
' _ Might my mean birth: I deſpiſe their mean characters. 
Want of birth and fortune is the objection againſt me; 
want of perſonal worth againſt them. But are not all 
— 1 — make A difference 
A — L. — the 
praveſt man as the nobleſt man. | Suppoſe it were in- 
quired of the fathers of fuch Patricians as Albinus and 
they anſwer, but that they ſhould - with the worthieſt 
to be their ſons? If the Patricians have reaſon to 
deſpiſe * let them likewiſe deſpiſe their an- 
> | | ceſtors, 
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that a plain 
becoming a youſg lady of known exe 
ee m _ a. yore. dreſs only 
P ; "6 8 derog ates 1 


cet ors, "whoſe > b was "the truit of their” vir- 
tue. ad _ envy the honors beſtowed upon me? 
the — — 1 have. undergone for my country, 'by 
which. 1 have acquired them. But thoſe worthleſs 
men lead ſuch a life. of inactivity, as if they deſpiſed 
any honors you can beſtow ; while they aſpire to hon : 
ors, as if they had deſerved them by the moſt induſ: 
. virtue. They lay claim to the rewards of aGtiv- 
ity, for their having enjoyed the pleaſures of luxury, 
Yet none can be more laviſh. than they are in praiſe of 
their anceſtors : and they... imagine hon 
ſelves by celebrating their 1 hone. toe 
do the very contrary : for as much AS, their anceſtors 
wes nguiſhe bor their virtues, ſo much are they 
dilgraced by their vices. The glory of anceſtors caſts | 
a light, indeed, upon their poſterity ; but. it only ſerves 
to ſhew what the deſcendants are. It alike-exhibits to 
public view their degeneracy and their worth. .I own 
I cannot boaſt of the deeds of my forefathers. 3 but 1 
hope, I may anſwer the cavils of the Patricians, by 
ce dat IE of n I have done myſelf. 
jk." * 73 "96 OTITY 4 
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his ftrong and lively paſ- 


AUD SST ator deh ts fn inet why i ie: "AO 5 


the Patricians, 8 — to en way 
en account of the exptoits done by their forefarhets, 
while they will not allow me the due prafe for per- 
forming the fame fort of actions i my own perſun. 
lh no Mitues, they ety, of his family... He can 
tate no venerable Tine of anceſtors, What then! 
nn matter of more praiſe to diſgrure one's Huſtrious 
nnceſtord, than to become iuſtrious by one's own good. 


Behavior? What if 1 ean ſhew no fatves of my fam- 


Hy ? I can fhew rhe flandards, the armor, and the 
trappings, which 1 hade myfelf taken from the van 
quithet. can thew the fears of thofe wounds, which 
T have received by facing the enemies of my country. 
Theſe ate my ffatues. Theſe are the honors I boaſt 
or? not left me by inheritance, as theirs ; hut earned 
by toll, dy abftinence; by valor; amidft clouds of duft, 
ant ſeas of blood; feenes of action, where the effem: 
mate Patricians, who endeavor by indirect means t 
depreciate me in your eſteem, Have never dared ts 
ew their faces. 


e orde 4 . 111 f N 
en ke POOR Obs der from being 


a > „ e we Hd 


| 1 ial qualities, but by 
the cinch of his recaper; um the no- 
bleneſs of his ſoul. Ideas like theſe, graſt - 


with a deſire eo difimguih himſelf, not by 


ed into the young mind, will lay a ſure 
foundation for future good conduct. The 


ardor 3 hir ſpirits, AY 


to his mannen. Is ambition will nv. 


er ſuffer him to be guilty of baſe aftions, _ 
becaufe it is directed 10 noble objects, 


Eager to be at the head of the lift among 
his mates, and defirous of the approbation 
of his father; he will be ready to facrifice - 
every other pleafare to that of ceſerving 


ruis mode of ed: 


ideas; 


and obtaining a good name. 5 

cation, . will fans, 
may be proper for a youth of fuch-lively 
ſpirits as Ofaider ; you niay warm his. 
imagination . elevate his mind. But 
what is to be done with fuck an one a2 
Milander? He is a e * 1 


723 


F 
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tion in be — — — — 
mode of treatment muſt be adapted to the 


ph; Gi nd 1 of the 


2 9 2 I of 4 . 


MIS AN DER then hens in 3 
; mile, cured of theſe all qualities by a 
ſeaſonable attention to them; or they 


might never have appeared, had they not 

been fanned into a flame by injudicious 
management. If oppoſite diſpoſitions 
- had been cheriſhed with due care, 'they 
would have prevailed and borne. theſe 
down. But, unfortunately for him, he 


was left, like too many other children, to 


grow up without cultivation; and, as “ ill 
weeds grow apace, he was 


ſoon overrun 
by evil paſſions. Theſe became too 
deeply rooted ever to be eradicated; and 


tho conducted into the field of ſcience, it 
was only to make his follies the more 


conſpicuous. A public education is gen- 


* _ 18 ſuch characters. Their 


$359) minds, 


fk, —ͤ—U—U—f  -©A mA Raw = 


' DOMES 


mide not Mogel _ ed to virtue 
by domeſtic education, have no ſecure 
baſis; and having acquired ſcience with= 
out virtue, they are in the ſituation of an 
edifice without a foundation, and, like 
that, overſet before the firſt blaſt, and fall 
among the ſplendid ruins of ſociety. 
PHILO has merit, but not great talents. 
He has moderate abilities, with a good diſ- 
poſition, and a noble ſoul. ' He has forti- 
tude, and, for his age, a ſound judgment. 
With theſe qualities, directed in a proper 
manner, Philo promiſes fair to make a 
greater, and, certainly, a more uſeful man, 
than many who are endued with ſuperior 
genius. The difference of character be- 
tween theſe two youth muſt be principal 
ly aſcribed to the difference in their do- 
meſtie education. The one had been in- 
dulged in every thing; and never had 
his mind directed to higher objects, than 
thoſe which are ſuited to excite childiſh 
deſires. This had a moſt unhappy effect 
on his temper, by debaſing his mind and 
e his heart. The other had 
been 


'* 
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then pd 0 to had 10us _— under 


us was not brilliant, his heart was good; 
his ſoul was averſe to every thing mean 
and ſordid:; and his underſtanding was 


. was — mn lim appear fooliſh 


Gſted-iny ore hari tit 


JF Had he poſſeſſed ambition to be an — 


as * as er ene een 


eee ee wed 
whoſe valor rendered even his follies glo- 
rious, ſhould have poſſeſſed leſs. valor or 
mote genius, If he had had leſs enthu- 
Ma fiaſm, his name might not have been fo 
ctlebrated; but would have been more 
truly great. It was the imprudent zeal 
of Charles that gave PETEA THE GREAT 
an opporte nit 5 ne that Huſtri- 
Pater atknowlodged, by — * 
8 Swediſh 


ba a ſteady government; and altho his geni- 


THE education of the laſt Czar of Ruſ— 


rn 18 a 
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_— 1 health i in 8 « A 
number of his ne officers. rene cel- 
ebrated „ 
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tedious Aen. _ loſe theig e 
ed effect. In the management of their 
paſſions, therefore, Mr. er e uſed 


great ſelf date would footh them 
when irritated; and make them aſhamed 
of themſelves, if a time So" 
way to a fit of anger. N 
o gentlemen, dad 32 6 to bis n 


i 
2 


ſon, were riding together, one of whomy 
who was very choleric, happened to be 
mounted on an high ſpirited horſe. The 
horſe grey a little troubleſome, at which 
ped and 9 1 great fury. 


| 5a 8 The companion, con- 
cerned for the danger, and aſhamed of the 


folly of his friend, ſaid to him coolly— 
Be quiet, be quiet, and ſthew * the 
wiſer of the two.” _ _ 

.-THE Child who has been taught " 


his infancy to reſtrain angry paſſions, 


may, when further advanced in age, be 
convinced of the impropriety of ſuffering 


f them to carry him away. They make a 


man appear ridiculous in the eyes of the 


world, and render him unhappy in him- 
ſelf; and are attended with the moſt miſ- 


I 


chievous conſequences. Againſt the ill 


effects of theſe, the affectionate parent 


will carefully guard, by the interpoſition 


of advice, — and ee 


* neceſſary. 0 0 


oOAN DER was 8 into a violent 
* with one of his ſchoolmates, as 


they were. diverting themſelves; and, in 
the heat of his paſſion, expreſſed: himſelf 


in a manner highly diſpleaſing to his 


an, n when it came to his ears, 


_—_— called 


* 4 : 
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called him to ac -ount. for "his ey 5 
and ſoon made him aſhamed of his folly. 
After ſhewing him the folly and danger 
of giving way to anger, and remonſtrating 
againſt the like again, he related ſeveral 
inſtances of greatneſs of ſoul in repreſſing 
anger, with the good effects of it. He 
recommended to him to obſerve the max 
im of a Roman emperor, never to ſpeak, 
when he was in a paſſion, till he had 
leiſurely repeated all the letters in the al- 
Phabet. He inſtanced alſo Socrates ſay- 
ing to a ſervant, who had offended him | 
I would treat you as you deſerve, were 
T not ina paſſion.” But his generous. 
ſoul melted at the relation of the diſpaſ- 
ſionate conduct of Themiſtocles, Who was 
the means of ſaving Greece from ruin by 
his calmneſs, in anſwering the paſſionate 
threatenings of Euribiades, admiral of the 
Grecian fleet which \ was collected againſt ; 
the Perſians. 4 ba PIs 
* ancRyY at being oppoſed in a coun- 
cil of war by Themiſtocles, a young offi- . 
cer, he brandiſhed his ſtaff in a threaten= . 
N e mg 


K: 


N 
ut hear me ef. 
| Nance of, ſelf ens, Euribiadeg di fien- 
- ed, followed the advice of the young. offi-, 
cx, and qbtai ned a complete, Ar . 
The cool. — 2 of Themiſtocl es ſa ayed. 
E would probably, have been. 
ruined. by the old general.“ Not more 
5 348 was NN e victory over the Perſians 
than that which the recital gained. over 
che Ms of  Oſander... 1} He confeſſed his 
1 55 and Jared that he. wiſhed 12 
nothing ſo much 28, to be A ſecond Th 3 
8 By embracing i 346096 
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nities which particular incidents afforded, 


. 129 
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4 
r. Bl hk Fg lectures were agrees ear 
7 e doubly, . uſeful. | This met! hod, 


event, an emotion anger ſometimes; 


emo Ning * ew 


EG, to axcuſtom them to reſtr rain their. 
A ns, and to reduce them Tpeedil ly to. 
order, when they were put into motion; 3. 
to remain ſilent, while they were 1 


33 6 a SEES nd 


2 + irritat ated paſſions ; and to 
bend ly on the Fe: ir,guary, when 0 ingur ured. 


or alfronted. | "1, "TROOn 


THOSE gad wach are very in 1, qualified 


for ſociety, who take fire at every inſult, 


and . give vent to their paſſions without re- 
ſtraint. They live in a ſtate of hoſlilities 
with the world, and more ſo with them 
ſelves. Their impatience involves them 
in perpetual difficulties, and often into 
great diſtreſſes. All theſe evils are avoid 
ed by a due reſtraint on the paſſions; ; and 
the peace and order of ſociety 1 is preſery- 
ed, while individuals enjoy the pleaſures. 
of calm, ſerene-ſpirits. , A gentleman was 
one day attacked in- public by a. brutiſh 
1 with opprobrious language, but 
took no notice of him: as he returned 
home at night, he was followed by the 
| ſame perſon venting himſelf in a ſimilar 
manner againſt him. It being dark, 


when he reached home, he ordered a ſer- . 


vant to light the man back, for fear he 
ſhould loſe the way. To overlook gr diſ- 


ſemble ſmall injuries, is the ſureſt * to 


|; ave] great ones. 
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9 4. CENOPHON, 3 in his raps: 
tells us that © The Perfian children went 
to ſchool, and ſpent their time in learning | 
the principles of juſtice, as children do in 
other countries to learn the knowledge of 
letters. Their governors, devoted the 
greateſt part of the day to deciding cauſes 
among them, reſpecting theft, violence, 1 
and deceit; puniſhing thoſe whom they 
found guilty in any of theſe matters, or 
who were convicted of unjuſt accuſation. 
Ingratitude too, they puniſhed; a crime, 
which, tho the principal occaſion of ani- 
moßty, is little taken notice of among 
x 1 be ee "OO 5 HET ; 
"HAPPY T would i it be i this riſing em- 
pig, if a a. ſimilar practice was adopted by 
our ſchools, academies, and univerſities, 
and by all heads. of families. Children 
are ſoon to be initiated into ſociety ; ; and 
ſociety cannot exiſt, unleſs the principles 
of juſtice are underſtood, and its ſacred 


Gs. 9 inviolate. It requires 


no 


| 4; 
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1 DOMESTIC MEMOIRS. 


8 Aebi been gome acquaint- 
ed with thoſe pr inciples. I hey lie near 


the ſurface, and are within the reach of = 


the moſt moderate capacities. The pri 
ciples of commutative juſtice, ha are 
5 expreſſed in that ſhort ſentence “ All 
things whatſoever ye would that others 
ſhould do unto you, do ye even ſo unto 
them,” are applied to the natural ſenſe of 
right and wrong. They 3 are addreſſed to 
the feelings of every man, and appeal to 
their own ſenſe of wrong, when unjuſtly | 
treated, to aſſign to themſelves the ſame 


penalty i in doing injuſtice to others, which 


they do to thoſe who en and offend I $ 


them. 70 „ 
rA a ſenſe of 15 art. wrong is Hat- 
ural to man, and ought to be cheriſhed 
"by education, and explained to children 
as ſoon as they are capable of underſtand- 
ing the relation of things, was an opinion 
in which Mr. Bloomſgrove was fully con- 
firmed. He therefore took care to ex- 
plain and impreſs on the minds of His 
rr a obligations of juſtice and 

4 . equity” 
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"In order t. to try The?" OO and t to 
alliſt them in underſtanding | the principles 
of Juftice, he would propoſe queſtions | to 
| them e on the cafe of certain 'tranſaftions, 
and requeſt their determination. Theſe 
| Judiciary proceedings were as amuſing AS 
they were inſtructive to the children; 


3555 wins, 4 led them 10 an acquaint- 
9 With the 2 Fs 


ice, they's gave his ETA bor 
2 their judgment w when w ng. aa 


A * . N 
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ner do you think, my ſon, ſaid; Mr. 
3 Olander, one eyening 
after he came done from ſchool, when 


Bad been walliedacht { | ; 
One evening his father viked: Him N 
he had done or learned that day. Sir, 
'fajd Cyrus, I was pubitſhed'to/day Tor de- 
ciding unjuſtiy. He faid'His father. 


There were two boys, replied Cyrus, one 


"of thein'was a great, and the other alittle 

Tt hippenedtt rat the little bey had 
a Cost chat Was much ob” big for him; 
but the gredt boy Hall one that fcatecf 
Teached beloh His middle, and was 160 
Tight for him in every part upon which the 
ole to the title « one to ex. 


dy forte, and guve his own. 10'the lite 
boy in exchange,” While they were dif- 
puting upon this ſubject, I chanced to 


Paſs by, and they agreed to make me judge 


* * % — 7 
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eided uojuſty, and. deſerved to 8 


Ott aff * Bur . the little 
boy mould keep the little coat, and the 


Garne Father w. not e little 
he large: cat dor the great boy > — ür, 
ene n. but my. maſler told me, 
TIPS [Ju ge to examine which 
cost, bell fitted. the boys, but to decide, 
Whether) it vas, juſt that the great boy 
take away the coat of the lite one 


thed.?”... I think ſo too, replied. 4 
for ard has any right to take anoth- 
FN 8 hiy AAPL A oor! ct 
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mils tretired to bed, much edified IE 
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. OTHING can be more deſtrüue- h 
OM to ſociety than falſehood ; nor can 
any thing deſerve the attention of parents 
and teachers of children ſo much, as to 
cheriſh in them a love of truth. This, 
like good coin, will pals every where; but 
falſehood; like counterfeit money, isliable 
to ſuſpicion ; and perfons addicted to this 
vice are deſpiſed” and rejected. There is 
a dignity: peculiar to that character which 
preſerves a ſacred regard to truth, while 
thoſe of an err b fall into the 
loweſt contempft. CC 
nouss RAU has objeRted;'s YE colfid.. 
. ondhil force of reaſon; againſt the uſe. of 
fables for the inſtruction of children; as 
having a tendency to teach them falſe. 
hood. A fable istin fact a falſe ge con- 
trived to teach ſome moral truth- How 
is it poſſible, ſaid he, men can be ſo blind 
as to call fables the moral lectures for 
children, without reflecting that the àpo- 
1 in amuſing, only deceives them; 
„ FO.” and 


d that, ; ſeduced by 0 
| hood, the truth co 
4 eſcapes th r 20 
K. the means which: are 2 en dr 
| inſtruftion agreeable prevent their profit- 
ang by it. Fables may inſtru&} _—_ 
perſons, but the naked truth fi- 
” preſented te children: for if we wir 
. ſpread over it a veil, they will not take 
= „ ee . it See ns . nnen 
1 155 [WHATEVER bade you may | allow to 
\ . "theſe obſervations, you may be aſſured 
that Mr. 'Bloomigrove was cautious of 
uſing them. Very few ever came to his 
children's Knowledge, until they were 
grown to years of diſcretion; and of thoſe 


ö few, he ar his good lady had the chooling, 
A that they might have only 4 as were 


Plain and well ſuited 
withdut any M effect. 
1 1 early attention to 2 circum 
7 - whick had any tendency tb inſpire tl 
| _ cllaven with a regard to truth, Aa an 
«1 GT ES *: In orcker to 

this, 


Speaking endb, byinaakirig Seed deen 
ent for them. Cautious not to Ariye 
them into ſubterfuges and diſimu 

Ne were * N e braut 


-the nature at Potts of Ne its 
beautiful image was preſented to their 
mind in a ꝓleaſmg and eren unn: * 
and the deformity of - 
ceit, pamited/inall itso6diouscolor 

repreſented to their children and Buy, 


-thoſe are held, who practiſe ſo baſe a vice... 
They would adduce inſtances ef each. 


ſome of which fell withintheir on ob- 
ſervation ; and others elected kor that 


purpoſe. 

_- ONE evexing as Mir, and Mes. Bloonif. 
4 grove were walking on the verdant mar- 
zin of the river, with their nephew, Fan- 
ny, and their children, the moon ſhone 
a beautifully upon the ſmooth. ſurface of 


* 
9 
* 
* 
* * : 
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the mean and contemptible light in which 


"EF uſt { — thoſe who: he 
by reprſencng N 


— to Fanny, 
her hat ſhe nac 4. that day, 


* . 
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| Fifoumd/ the — * 
Duke having leave from his te 
| Majeſty to relieve ſome galley flaves, ſuch 
as he ſhould think beſt deſerving of par- 
don, went on board the Admiral galley at 
Barcelona, and afked-feveral of the ſtaves 
what were the crimes that had ſent them 
excuſe himſelf, that it was out of malice, 
that the judges were corrupted; and the 
like. The ſame queſtion being put to a 
little ſturdy fellow, he acknowledged that 
he vas juſtly condemned; for that, being 
on the high way. On which, the Duke 
. iveane, ſaying, you rogue; why ſhould o,, 
be with ſd many honeſt innocent men ? 
get you out of their « compar Sous gels 
\ + THBV were all much pleaſed with the 
| ory, and agreed that if anything. could 
. entitle him to his freedom, it was his frank- 
. nai 1 Now, Tays Mr. 
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a piece, and 
5 done 


— 


ing. by:the bad company he kept, that he 
could fcarce ever be believed by ms 


4 his ant 


Ny full emen a been taken 
had faſted. 25 The a want 


2 _ all returned bome much pleaſed 


| bing impreſs de Gui Rio 
the notices of impreſſions, it will follow 
that children are capable of coriſiderable 
1 in falſehood, before they: can 
learn the uſe of words. An ignorant or 
careleſs: nurſe; - not diſtinguiſhing the dif 
ferent tones of pain and hunger, will ſoon 
teach a child to deceive in thoſe ſenſations. 
Hence it is that parents, h do not at- 
tend ee to their offspring, are al-- _ 
toniſſred that the firſt uſe of ſpeech is to 
7 nnen : This they aſeribe to an unhap- 


Prebenden tha eee e 


Da in their mouth, or with lying 


* 


eee ede dane, 1 


\ F 
3 


_ conſtitutions; they attempt beating it out 
by ſtripes. The diſorder will only be in- 
ereaſed by theſe means. Proper manage. 

ment would have Prevented it. A very 


cautious and tender Fe is en to 


re the evil. pe la 
bay em LDREN- can 8 no 1 to . 
ceive, till it is made their intereſt. They 


feel their dependence, and naturally wiſh 


to be on good terms with thoſe on whom 


they depend; but if they are direQly 
charged with any crime, and are ſenſible 


that if they plead. guilty, it will rage: 


- joned ;« Fa ee Korg, au yy. 
| fault. 


i 


* a * * * 
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3 


on 1 F Ofander, at any time, bens diſpoſed 
wvocate, his! papa draws him off from 


_ en 5 He queries 


- wealthieſt man he has nor regard to the 
0 27121 It. ! 1 &* FEEL 12241 Los 1 truth. 


CG * 


A % 
* * , ' IE a 
* 7 : 
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that harmony, they will deny it. If they 
- have not been trained to make ane; 
confeſſions, at leaſt to great candor and 
frankneſs, they will diſſemble, when queſt- 


ont 10 to * El "ha mapa 
prudent management inſpired her wit 
delicate a regard to t 


uth, that ſhe would 


mudder at the thought, even of the leaſt 


ares * en exar 


„Tur E 0 | fidelity, fold to i but | 
letle underſtood by children. T hey are 


made, like a parrot, to promiſe any thing 
8 chat is put into their mouth, without know- 
. 


which they will violate as ſoon as the fore 
of the motive abates, the violation is not 
to be conſidered as want of the principle 


in the child. It muſt be charged to im- 


prudence in the parent or preceptor. A 
child cannot be ſaid to be unfaithful in 


not ful filling engagements which he 


5 ſuch 


110 
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+ t ture of the. obliga- 
tion. If the fear of puniſhment or the hopes 
of reward lead them to make engagements, 


„ before he is capable of underſtand- 
ature of ſuch obligations. No 


$.. Sin 
is. 
21 4 
Re % Df 


"Se A — The Prinozpal 


; earthen, -and-exforocy 2 


T 


,Aholld everbe 
> them, The "obligation 
doe not exiſt in nature, Hut in con 
I the nature of the-obli. 
Saaten W abr fo far underſtosd, as dhe th 
mn ſenſe of right and Wrong will *exett 
a fulfilment, from what 
ente do we look for it ? f | 

- MRS. Bloomſgrove was ever. attentive 
286) chis/rtiager, when the children were 
young and under her mort mamediate 


eee che reuſon, untl ſer — 


4 er — But when the innate 
benſe of night and wrong begins to exert it- 


Fel umd conſcience tmpoſes that as a duty 
| e eee ee be- 
fore, chen the force of e 


i felt 
trom un underſtanding of its Principles. 
-Thefe are unfolded-to Oſander as he can 


45 „ „. 48 2 2 8 


- 


ooo oe AS ood. ond a8 


_ as indignation; and tells him, „ If yu 
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r about to engage, . 
8 beablet >petfornr ; 
and having made an engagement, ho- 
ever trifling, he is elofely watched as to 
the fulfilment of it. This ſtrengthens his 
roſolution and accuſtorns him: to punctu- 
ality, But if he at any time viclates his 


word, his papa expreffes as much ſurpriſe 


were not quite young, ſuch an action 
would be very diſgraceful; and if you 
Dee eee e eee, 


promiſes made to <bildren'zs 0f ſacred 


obligation; and was careful to fulfil chen, 


however trifling in themfchves. - Many 
parents fail much in this point. They 
-promiſe children, perhaps to get vid of a 
preſent importunity, that they thall dave 
ſuch a thing, or go to fuch ia place, with. 
. nd gs W 

their 
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mance; but the parent has 1 4 
or declines.a fulfilment. .. What is this 
Fe them to deceive . be. un- 

faithful? nn +7 Fs ery 

IN 1 8 3 e 


iN 
PS... 


_ analogy to this virtue. It begets the 


ſtrongeſt attachment to certain objects; 


L leads to do every thing in a certain 


1 
4 TY 
* 4 - * 


m_—_ 5 moſt oe og | 


— * of = ey andimhe 
profes to 92 on 3 2 __ 


E773 following . of 1 ina 


dog, ia worty cies: and it muſt be 
2 agreeable, as at happened not 
many years ago—An officer; in the late 
American army, on his Ration at the weſt- 
ward, went out in the morning with his 


"PI 5 dog 


Hinctive principle, which bears a ſtrong 
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dog and gun, in queſt of game. Vene 1 
ing too far from the garrifon, bebe . 
5 by an Indian, WhO Was s urking i. in 55 ] 


2% I Sa 


ground. The Indian running to Him, „ 
ſtruck him on the head with his tomma- 6 
hawk in order to diſpatch” him; but the 
button of his hat fortunately warding off 

the edge, he was only ſtunned by the 
bloß. With ſavage brutality he a pplied 
che ſcalping Knife, and haſtened TP? 
with this trophy of his horrid cruelty, | 
leaving t. the officer for dead, and none to 7 


1 


relieve or conſole him, but his faithful, 2 
dog. . WH MY 4: AR 8 
"THE afligted e creature gave every gg f 
| preſſion of attachment, fidelity, and affec- _ 
tion. He licked the wounds with inex- » , = 
preſſible ' tenderneſs, and mourned the * x 
5 of his beloved maſter. Having per- 1 
formed every office Which ſympathy dic-" 
| tated, and ſagacity could invent, without” 
being able to remove his maſter from the” 
fatal ſpot, or procure from him any ſigns 1 
of life, . or his wonted expreſſions of affec- = 
tion BEST 


aan Gene, . ²˙ ÄXT hs. $55 


e me native * 1 
ru men were ſuſpicious of a di 1 


an ambuſcad Ade, and dared not venture to "A 
fallow the dog, which finding all his ca-  : 
les fail, returned to the care of his maſ- 


4 


Oo 


ters and; licking his wounds a ſecond WW | 
time; renewed all. his ene but 
Ein he returnodto the men: once more 0 

q 

Aae. Tix" this attempt he was more A 
—_— ag in. the other. The men 4 
b have diſcovered. ſome valuable s 
hurxied them. along by er pxpreſion: 

* of ardor- Preſently t 

- » Tat where—bebold. an. alliter edited. 
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faint wich the laſvof llood:—Sulbice it to 

ſay, he was yet alive. They carried him - 
to the fort, where the firſt 2 were 1 
took pl ace, Fer ho was een (conveyed t to 
o the hoſpital at Albany, where, in a few 
0 weeks, he entirely recovered, and was 
- able to return to his dux. 
= xis worthy officer owed his life, f 
d. probably, to the fidelity of this ſagacious 
t = dog. His tongue, which the gentleman 
- BD afterward declared, gave him the moſt 
e exquiſite pleaſure, clarified the wound in 
the moſt effectual manner, and his peries 
verance brought that aſſiſtance wit 
. | _— he muſt ſoon have e. 


2 

ur og, the Ge Bf his kind, 

8 Wich gratitude inflames my mind; 

„ I art his true, his faithful way, 

— 8 Ana! in my e Tray—Gar's 8 FABLES. | 
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